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THE COST OF . 


| _ . PURE MILK — 


OR some time past books about pure milk have flowed 
from the press in an unending stream, and at the 
same time newspaper and other discussions have 
been carried on. Now we are confronted with the 
fact that Mr. John Burns has pledged himself to carry 

a Milk Bill through Parliament. From every point of 
view it is desirable that the milk supply of the country 
should be pure and uncontaminated. But, at the same time, 
there are certain elementary considerations which ought on no 
account to be lost sight of. They concern several classes of 
the community, of which the consumer is the most important. 
Milk, especially for children, is, bulk for bulk, the most nourish- 
ing, the most wholesome and perhaps we might even say the 
most palatable of all foods. Now, reformers take these premisses 
as a starting-point from which to enforce their demand for 
purity ; but our contention is, and always has been, that purity 
ought not to be merely a luxury reserved for the rich. At 
present those who can afford it are able in this country to 
obtain a supply of milk produced under ideal conditions, and 
as pure as it Is possible to get it ; but we want more than that. 
It is desirable that the consumption of milk should be 
encouraged in the homes of the poor, and therefore the supply 
must be cheap as well as good. If it is not cheap, the alternative 
by this time is very well known. In thousands of country 
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cottages, even at the present moment, milk from an English 
cow is a very scarce commodity, and undesirable substitutes 
for it in the shape of cheap tinned milk are used 
to a very great extent. There is, of course, tinned 
milk and tinned milk, but it will be found that the milk 
of those reputable firms who furnish only the best has the 
drawback of being considerably dearer than that which 
is commonly used by the labouring classes. This, then, is a 
first test to apply to the legislation for which Mr. John Burns 
has taken responsibility. Will it enable purveyors of milk to 
sell the article at a price which will yield them a profit and yet 
be no increase on that now paid? If this question cannot be 
answered in the affirmative, it will give rise to general dissatis- 
faction, because of the simple fact that the cost of living tends 
to increase in every direction. What, then, is involved by the 
purification of our milk supply ? Perhaps the question would 
best be answered from America, which has been a pioneer in 
the cause of milk reform. The latest book on the subject to 
come from that country is by the Professor of Preventive 
Medicine in Harvard Medical School, M. J. Rosenau. He 
explains that more attention has to be given to milk than to 
other farm products, because it “is the most difficult of all 
our standard articles of diet to obtain and handle in a satis- 
factory manner. It is the most difficult of all our foods to gather, 
handle, transport and deliver in a fresh, clean, safe and satis- 
factory manner.”” Now, if the American ideas are to be reduced 
to practice, and that is practically a summary of the whole 
matter, it will be well worth while for those directly or in- 
directly connected with the industry to sum up what is required 
of them. 

First of all, there is the owner of land, who must provide, 
usually at an agreed rent, the pasture and accommodation 
necessary for the cows’ keep. At present the pasture is all 
right ; but there has been no report on the milk industry issued 
of recent years which does not describe the inadequacy of the 
buildings. We have quoted descriptions many times, and 
could supply them from our own observation of the sea of mud 
through which one has to approach many a dairy at this season 
and in this weather. It is obvious that there must be a 
considerable rebuilding of byres, milking-sheds and dairies. 
On some estates, it is true, improvements in these respects 
have been carried on steadily for many years, and little, 
if anything, would be required in them; but there are 
others in which considerable outlay will be obligatory. 
A proportion of land-owners will, no doubt, be able and 
willing to do the requisite building themselves. Others may 
be quite as willing, but not in possession of the requisite funds. 
How to get the work done without tyranny or oppression will 
be for the Minister in charge to find out. Much will depend 
not only on his knowledge and ability, but on his tact. Then 
the farmer will be put to expense in the way of engaging further 
labour and buying appliances, since it is certain that in the 
future cows will have to be groomed during winter, that manure 
heaps will have to be carried to a considerable distance from 
the dairy, and that many other precautions against infection 
will have to be adopted, all of which will involve expense. Even 
in transport contagion is often spread owing to defects in the 
type of can used, and, further, when the milk is delivered safely 
in town, it is often exposed to infection during distribution. 

But although the list looks formidable, it will not involve 
so very much outlay if the responsible Ministers keep economy 
as much in view as efficiency. After all, the provision of adequate 
stabling and offices for a dairy-farm is a bit of capital expenditure 
on an estate for which the owner may very reasonably expect 
a return in rent. The farmer’s new appliances will not 
be very expensive, but much more care and even labour 
will be expected from him. It is not necessarily from a 
splendid-looking establishment that the purest milk comes. 
In fact, some of the best milk in England is produced in old farm- 
buildings that have undergone very little renovation. The 
result is due simply to good methods and unceasing care. It 
would probably be far better for the Government to insist on a 
bacteriological test than to lay down cast-iron regulations as to 
the dimensions, ventilation and so forth of a dairy. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR portrait illustration is of the Duchess of Newcastle, 
daughter of the late Major Augustus Candy and the 
Hon. Mrs. Candy. The Duchess was married in 1880. 


*,* Jt ts particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre- 


spondence at once to him. 
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officially announced that Sir Sydney Olivier, 


of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries in place of 
Elliott. 
sympathy and 
nev official, but, at the 


Sir Thomas 
to extend 


{ 
18 
K.C.M.G., has been appointed to be Permanent Secretary 


There will be every disposition 
encouragement to the 
same time, there are several 
od things about the appointment which deserve atten- 
tic It seems curious that a position such as that of 
Governor of Jamaica, with a salary of £5,000 a year, should be 
excianged for the Secretaryship of the Board of Agriculture 
at » salary of {1,500 a year. Looking up Sir Sydney Olivier’s 
biozraphical notice in “ Who’s Who,” we find the following 
particulars : His publications are “‘ Poems and Parodies,” 1881 ; 
“Tnetionary of Oxford”; ‘“ White Capital and Coloured 
Labour,” 1906; ‘“‘ Fabian Essavs”’ and ‘“ Fabian Tracts” ; 
magazine and review articles on Socialism, Economics, Art, 
et occasional verse; sundry official reports. It is well 
known that the biographies in ‘“‘ Who’s Who” are sanctioned 
by the subjects of them, so that this may be taken as Sir Sydney 
Olivier’s account of himself. His recreations are described, 
surely in his own phrase, as “ the normal forms of loafing and 
dilettantism ” ; and his club is the National Liberal. 





Now the Board of Agriculture, dealing as it does with the 
homeliest and most conservative class in England, needs, if 
any department does need, a man of sober demeanour and solid 
ability more than the services of a dilettante and writer of light 
verse. Sir Sydney Olivier’s accomplishments would scarcely 
suggest the likelihood that he will continue the tradition left by 
Sir Thomas Elhott. The appointment will be scanned with more 
than usual care because it is being stated that the next great 
work of the Government will be to tackle the Land Question, 
and the Secretary of the Board ot Agriculture will then be in an 
extremely responsible position. Agriculture is the most im- 
portant of our industries, both in the number of people to whom 
it gives employment and in its actual work; for there is nothing 
that can exceed the importance of providing food for the people. 
Beyond all else the two points to be aimed at in any modification 
of the present system are the increase of the productivity ot 
the soil and the cheapening of the home-produced food. These 
ire the things which affect the country as a whole, and it is most 
essential that the question should be handled by men who have 
lar more than a theoretical knowledge of agrarian problems. 

Mr. Asquith’s refusal on Monday afternoon to sanction 
the appointment of a Royal Commission for the purpose of 
enguiring into the conditions of agriculture may be taken as a 
sign that the Government of which he is the head have already 
determined the form which their land legislation is to take. 
It is expected that in a few days its general character will be 
expounded by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and we may 
exp ct the country to be plunged into a controversy far more 
keen and bitter than that which arose over the Budget or the 
In-urance Bill. It would be premature to attempt to anticipate 
th: line to be taken; but the speeches already made give a 
to -rably clear intimation of it. The first concern will be to 
im »rove the lot of the agricultural labourer, and this, no doubt, 
is \ossible in several directions. We all of us wish that the hard- 
Ww rking agricultural labourer could- receive a higher rate of 
» ‘ment for his toil. He remains, even after all that has come 
ar | gone, one of the most useful members of the community, 
ar belongs to a sturdy stock whence the ranks of industry 
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have the right to look for recruits. In some parts of the country, 
too, the pernicious custom prevails of engaging him only from 
day to day ; so that in the prolonged wet weather, of which we 
had much experience last year and this year, a considerable 
amount of distress falls to his lot. Lastly, he is not adequately 
housed. It seems to us a pity that grievances such as these 
could not be removed altogether from the sphere of party debate. 
It is just as important that politicians of all kinds should unite in 
settling them as it is that there should be a continuity of foreign 
policy. 


A correspondent wrote to us some little time ago to the 
effect that he wished to put his son into farming, and asking 
to be put into communication with an expert who could give 
him some advice on the subject. This we did, and the reply 
of the expert seems to have much more than a personal interest 
We may say that he has been engaged in farming during the 
whole of his life, as was his father before him, and that he is a 
thoroughly practical, hard-headed and successful man. As 
the result of his experience, then, he says that if the enquire1 
could put down only £200 as capital for his son to begin farming 
in England, he could start him only as a small holder on twenty, 
to fifty acres, and if he was lucky he might expect to make 
{20 as interest on his capital. If he did his own work and 
employed no other hands, and worked harder and longer than 
a farm labourer, he might pocket another £50, making {£70 
per annum. But if he was unlucky he might lose everything. 
This we take as a severe (and all the more severe because 
unconscious) Comment on small holding as a profession. 


CREATURES OF NIGHT. 
When the subtle shades are browning 
With evening the darkling weald ; 
When the night-cloud’s pall is frowning 
In a veil o’er each dim-lit field, 
Then the creatures of Night come stealing 
From moss-lair or rock-girt nest, 
But Might is Right with the creatures of Night, 
Dame Nature gives /hem no rest. 


Paws on the soft sward padding, 
Wings in the star-gemmed sky ; 

"Tis all the same, ‘tis a lurking game, 
Death may—or may not—pass by. 

There is war in the moon-flecked shadow, 
There is prey on the dank moist ground ; 

For Might is Right with the creatures of Night, 

And ears fall back in a numbing fright 


At the stealth of some woodland sound. 


Vanish at dawn-light pearling 
Soft footfall or scurried flight, 
Where the shrinking mist-wreaths curling 
Melt in with the shrinking night. 
Peace in the woodland and meadow, 
Sings the rush of each warbler throat ; 
But the network of sun-flecked shadow 
Could ring on another note. 
There is blood on the moss of the wood ride, 
There is blood on the bramble spray, 
But some creatures of Night where Might is Right 
Have lived till—another day. 
BERTRAM MITFORD. 


At this season of the year it is the admirable practice of 
teachers to assemble and discuss the various problems they 
have to face. Among those recently mooted there are several 
that have a very great interest for the general public. For 
example, take the presidential address of Dr. W. H. D. Rouse, 
at the General Meeting of the Teachers’ Guild. The point he 
emphasised most was that which arises from town life. His 
picture of the town-educated child was depressing. He described 
the boy as “ crammed in school, dazed in the streets, left passive 
in the picture palaces.” These expressions, far from exaggerating 
the evil, do not adequately describe it. Those picture palaces, 
for instance, with their maudlin sentiment and sensationalism, 
mostly imported from the other side of the Atlantic, cannot 
but be most pernicious. Those who run them lay hands 
on anything that gives them “‘spicy”’ pictures, from Dante’s 
‘‘ Inferno ”’ to the White Slave Traffic. They are to the children 
of the present day what the ‘ penny shocker’ was to their 
predecessors fifteen or twenty years ago. How to counter- 
balance these influences is no easy problem, especially to a man 
like Dr. Rouse, who considers that the benefit of outdoor 
games is considerably over-rated. His idea is that an escape 
from over-bookishness and a stimulation to mental activity 
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might be obtained by teaching the more important arts and 
crafts in the school. It is this he regards as a substitute for the 
Boy Scout Movement, which in the country has proved at once 
the most welcome and the most effective help to that education 
which comes not from books, but experience. 


Another idea which is very attractive was expounded by 
Dr. Nunn in the course of a lecture to public school science 
masters at the London Day Training College. No better case 
was ever made out for teaching science, not necessarily to make 
experts, but to enlarge the area of our interests. The number 
of those who need to make chemistry, physics or any allied 
science a special study is comparatively few, and the main 
essential is that those who do so should have special qualifica- 
tions and tastes suiting them for the work. But in these days 
when discovery is taking place all round us, it is a great addition 
to the interest of life to know as much of science as will enable 
us to understand what is going on, to perceive the importance 
of the results of research, even where we cannot follow all the 
details. There are still literary men, especially young poets, 
who affect to disdain scientific work ; but they are entireiy 
wrong. Research has disclosed wonders the most beautiful, 
the most stimulative to imagination. Knowledge, in spite of 
Lord Macaulay’s famous dictum, is not, and never can be, a 
foe to real poetry, although it may play havoc with the thin 
and sham pretence of it. Dr. Nunn was absolutely right in 
his contention that just as it is necessary for every child, whatever 
his calling may be, to obtain the rudiments of learning, so it is 
beneficial to him to know as much science as will enable him to 
share in the human interest which scientific investigation evokes. 


During recent years the cultivation of hardy fruits, and 
apples in particular, in this country has received a good deal 
of attention, and we have on several occasions commented 
upon the superiority of home-grown fruit over that from abroad. 
Unfortunately, the supplies of apples that are grown in this 
country are only available over a limited period, extending from 
July until about the end of November ; but two exhibits staged 
at the Royal Horticultural Society’s show on Tuesday last 
proved that, with proper and reasonable treatment, home- 
grown apples could be had in perfect condition for a much longer 
time. One of the exhibits comprised no fewer than one hundred 
and five varieties, and about half of these were suitable for 
dessert. They had been stored in single layers, in a cool, 
thatched fruit-house, where the temperature could be kept 
low and yet frost held at bay. Such fruit-houses are by no 
means difficult or expensive to erect and maintain, and doubt- 
less those who make it their business to grow fruit will in the 
near future give more attention to proper storing, so that 
English-grown apples will be available for dessert well into 
the spring. 


In providing sanctuaries and close seasons for the African 
big game, are we, in effect, affording at the same time a direct 
encouragement to the propagation of the fly which communicates 
that terrible human disease known as the sleeping sickness ? 
That is one of the questions which is directly raised by the 
lecture recently delivered at Liverpool by Dr. Warrington 
Yorke, the Director of the Runcorn Research Laboratories 
of the Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine. He hesitated 
to give a positive, affirmative answer to it, but went the length 
of advising that the wild animals be driven back far from all 
places of human residence. Much, the lecturer stated, required 
to be learnt yet, before we could even hope to arrest the communi- 
cation of the virus, seeing that, unlike other germ-carrying 
insects, the fly which is the transmitter of this fatal scourge 
is not restricted to the neighbourhood of stagnant sheets of 
water. In the early stages of its life it is not aquatic, as is, for 
instance, the malarial mosquito. Science has already done 
such wonders in the relief of humanity from very dire pests 
of the kind, making the tropics possible for the white man’s 
habitation and permitting the construction of the Panama 
Canal, that we may reasonably hope that the sleeping sickness 
will yield to its beneficence ; but with regard to the present 
position and immediate outlook, such an account as that of 
Dr. Warrington Yorke certainly “ gives furiously to think.” 


There is one detail of garden-planning which might very 
well be repeated far more often than we see it; this is roses 
of the dwarf or anything below standard size in beds backed 
by a dry wall. The roses, according to common consent the 
most beautiful of all flowers, go on flowering almost without 
intermission from June to Christmas. From the turn of the 
year up to their summer bloom they are not nearly of the same 
value in the general scheme, although many varieties are nearly 
evergreen, and their young red foliage gives a good note of 
warm colour. But it is just at this season, when the beauty 
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of the roses is the least conspicuous, that the wall-growers 
the sedums, the arabis, the aubrietia and so on, are most splendid 
And the roses, which will have been closely cut back if the gar- 
dener understands his business, will at this time give them ay 
opportunity of showing their splendours which they would not 
have if their blooming time came later on, when the roses ha’ 
developed their screen of foliage and of blossom. 


With gold the Oriental imagination has ever loved :, 
play. The metal itself and its colour have always form: 
an important part in the gorgeous decorations of t 
East; but the uses for it described in the Annual Bullicy 
Report of Messrs. Samuel Montagu and Co., can only be p 
tially accounted for by the Oriental imagination. So great . 
the belief in gold that in the form oi thin leaf it is swallow | 
in India for medicinal purposes. In China it served a m 
sinister end ; for it is reported that a prince, condemned to 
in quite recent times, had the choice placed before him 
committing felo de se with the dagger, a poisonous drug, 
by swallowing fine gold leaf. More in accordance with appre: 
tion of the beautiful metal is the story of certain shipme s 
of some thousands of pounds. They were for the use of a ra 
who had imported them “ to form a centre to each minute p 
in the windows of his palace.” Sovereigns, too, are collec d 
for the pious work of regilding the domes of religious buildi: 
Such operations can easily absorb £10,000 or more. Dur ¢ 
IQII-12 the Indian Government reports an influx of £18,342, 0 
In sovereigns, compared with {8,540,000 in 1910-11, the incre .e 
being about 115 per cent. As a contrast to the savings >f 
France, we are told, which are invested and therefore utili 
to promote the trade of the world, those of India are bur ( 
or hoarded. “ At the present time,” says the report, ‘‘ ne: 
all the gold dug from the earth in South Africa is by a fr <j) 
digging operation deposited again beneath the soil in South Asi: 


TO A FORBIDDEN ART. 
When morning brings you, like a dream of song, 
And frail as blossoms, to my waking sense, 
I thrill to you in vain, 
And in a City train 
Men trample on the blossom, and the dream is driven 
hence. 


And when, at night, the Town gives up her dead, 
And I, a ghost of morning, come again 

To quiet, open spaces, 

To your abiding-places, 

How should I find—O You who live !—how should I 

find you then ? V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 

A break in literary associations will be made when the con 
templated rebuilding of Waterloo Place occurs, for Number 15 
at any rate, is as full of literary associations as the famous salon 
of the Blackwoods in George Street, Edinburgh. Here Smith 
and Elder established themselves in January, 1869, after having 
built up their business in Cornhill. The latter fact gives thie 
clue to the name of their famous magazine. The original 
George Smith began life as a bookseller’s apprentice in Elgin 
and came to London to serve first at Rivingtons and then at 
Murrays. But he found a companion Scotch exile, and in the 
year after Waterloo they set up for themselves under the name 
of Smith and Elder. Since then the history of the firm has 
been full of life and interest. We need not recount by what 
steps the modest beginning developed into the gigantic business 
which it now is. But 15, Waterloo Place was a magnet that 
drew many distinguished men and women to it. Hither Charlotte 
Bronté sent “‘ Jane Eyre,” and later on came herself. Other 
artists and writers—the Brownings, Matthew Arnold, Trollope, 
George Eliot, Frederick Greenwood, Mrs. Gaskell, Wilkie 
Collins, Lever, Charles Reade and Meredith—-were frequent 
visitors, and it was in 15, Waterloo Place that the scheme tor 
the Pall Mall Gazette was drawn up by Frederick Greenwood, 
to whose hands was finally entrusted its care. But all these 
things will lose their local habitation and their name when a 
stately new square succeeds the Waterloo Place that we know 


The floods due to the Thames supplying us from !'s 
bounteous sources much more liberally than we could wih 
is no new story. Almost precisely at this date—that is |0 
say, on January 6th—of the year 1756, we have Horace Walp: 
writing from Strawberry Hill: “ From hence I must reti 
or I shall be drowned ; my cellars are four feet under wat: 
the Thames gives itself Rhone airs, and the meadows are m« 
flooded than when you first saw this place and thought it 
dreary. We seem to have taken out our earthquake in rat 
since the third week in June there have not been five da 
together of dry weather. They tell us that at Colnbrook a1 
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Stains (sic) they are forced to live in the first floor. Mr. Chute 
‘. at the Vine, but I don’t expect to hear from him ; no post 
but a dove can get from thence,” and so forth, And again, 
in September of 1774, we have him writing the Hon. H. 5. 
Conwav: “It has rained the whole month and we have got 
another inundation. The Thames is as broad as your Danube, 
and all my meadows are under water. Lady Browne and I, 
coming last night from Lady Blandford’s, were in piteous 
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plight. The ferry boat was turned round by the current and 


carried to Isleworth. Then we ran against the piers of our new 


bridge, and the horses were frightened. Luckily my cicisheo 
(sic) was a catholic, and screamed to so many saints, that 
some of them at the nearest ale-house came and saved us, or I 
should have had no more gout, or what I dreaded I should ; 
for I concluded we should be carried ashore somewhere, and 
be forced to wade through the mud up to my middle.” 


LAST WEEK’S HUNTING. 





H. Barvett. GOING FROM WELBY 
THE QUORN. 

HE start for a run with the Quorn is a wonderful sight, 
but sometimes too exciting to take part in when 
perhaps two or three hundred start together, some 
at least unable to hold their horses. A fall at one of 
the first fences is no light matter, and, as a certain 

Yeomanry captain of a past generation said afterwards, “ I 
got a fall at the start and seventeen men rode over me and 
broke my arm in two places.”” Since last Friday the Quorn 
have had a succession of good days. Widmerpool, which 
was on the card for last Saturday, is not (especially in wet 
weather) a very favourite fixture. There is too much mud to 
please those who are accustomed to the Quorn grass on Mondays 
and Fridays. But still there is always The Curate to look 
forward to as an afternoon draw, and the hope of a gallop 
over the Vale draws some of the first flight to the fixtures north 
of the Fosse Road. When at last late in the day the word was 
given for The Curate hounds soon found a fox. To make him break 
was another 
matter, but at 
last he went 
away. The fox 
was one of those 
which have a 
point. This one 
clearly meant 
Mr. Knowles’ 
famous covert of 
k ive Wi vod, sO 
when clear of 
thecovert the fox 
went down by 
Hickling into the 
Belvoir Vale, 

| then at a 
i r hunting pace 
for over two 
ours he kept 
te hounds at 

rk. He did 
nt enter Sher- 
| ooke’s Covert, 

d being baffled 
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OSIER BEDS. THE QUORN, Copyright. 


in his first effort to reach Kaye Wood, he made a diversion 
in the direction of Langar, but reached the wood and 
safety at last. It was a capital hunt, but the going was 
heavy and there were many falls, and at least one rider got 
into the Smite, now bank high and decidedly muddy. On 
Friday the pack had a good hunt over a pleasant country. 
It is probable that more than one fox was hunted. Scraptoft 
was the first draw and, with a fox and scent to serve them, 
hounds ran well by way of Ingarsby to Botany Bay. I may 
note that in riding this line one comes across several typical 
Quorn blackthorn hedges with rather wide ditches. There is 
one that is almost inevitable not far from Botany Bay itself, 
between that covert and Ingarsby, which needs a bold horse. 
In Botany Bay there were fresh foxes, and with the hunted one 
or another hounds worked to Lord Moreton’s covert. Here 
hounds may well have recovered the line of the original fox, 
for he went straight back to Mr. Fernie’s country to Galby 
and Houghton. I am sorry to say that near Billesdon Village 
Leaf’s horse fell 
over wire. The 
horse was. killed 
and the hunts 
man somewhat 
seriously hurt, 
spoiling what 
otherwise was 
a most excellent 
hunt. 


THE 
PYTCHLEY. 


Sport in this 
country, which 
Was, as COM- 
pared with the 
season of IgII, 
but moderate 
before Christmas, 
has improved 
ever since, and, at 
last, Wednesday 
has been marked 
by a hunting 


THORN. 


Copyright. 
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run of very high quality I have had 
the opportunity of looking through a 
very large number of records of sport 
in the Pytchley extending over many 
years, and I have been struck with - 

the way in which the reputation of 

the Wednesday country is vindicated 

by the facts From the day whén a Vy. 
fox, springing from a hedgerow near ’ 
Crick Village, led hounds over an in = 
comparable country, and caused the ; 

planting of Crick Gorse, to the present 

day, the Pytchley Wednesdays have 
had quite the share of the runs of a 
century of seasons which might be 
expected from the reputation of the 
country There was a fox in Crick 
Covert, and if the ensuing gallop was 
not a great one, every ride from Crick 
to Yelvertoft is an event in the season 
In this instance the fox went round 
by Winwick Che pace was fast, and 
the deep going just made what is 
ordinarily a country within the power 








of a well-mounted man to cross from H. Barrett CAPTAIN GEORGE PAYNTER. Copy 
a fair one into a very stiff one Thus 

those who are accustomed to ride this country were often ones are at a standstill. An open season, with deep going 
betrayed, and there were many falls, for Pytchley followers country has not ridden sound for a month), must tell its t 


Those who stand the strain best 
horses that have been more or 
kept in work during the summer. 
is a lesson to note how well cava 
officers’ ‘‘ten-pounders”’  (i.e., 
Government chargers they are alloy 
to hunt on payment ot ten pound 
vear) stand their work in the hunti: 
field, as they are in condition, mor 
less, all the year round. 
THE HOLDERNESS. 

[his is a horseman’s count 
There are, and always have be 
some very hard riders in Holdern 
but that is not what is meant li 
Hounds can often run well. It 
been said that the Holderness is 1 
best scenting country in England. i 
that as it may, fast runs over « 
ground are common, and unless a n 
handles his horse with judgment a: 
discretion the best of hunters will stop 
under him. There are, in a wet seas 
like the present, few interludes 
firmer going. Quality is desired both 
for horse and hound. Mr. Hall, a forme 





H. Barrett FILING THROUGH A NARROW PLACE. Copyright, | Master, swore by legs and feet in a 
hound for Holderness, and Belvoir, 

ride apace at their fences. As Yelvertoft Fieldside was Brocklesby and Burton are at the foundation of the pack. Yet 

approached, the scent failed and the fox was lost. The it is apparently not a hard country on hounds, for Mr. Hall 

huntsman took hounds straight into 

the covert Ihe second fox had an 


advantage at the start, and patiently 
the pack worked out his line to 
Elkington (a covert planted by the 
late Lord Spencer). There, no doubt, 
the fox waited, for when hounds came 
out on the far side they began to drive 
ahead, easily beating the horses over 
the deeper, sticky country round Cold 
Ashby and Naseby. No doubt the 
hounds gained, for the fox could not 
dwell in Sulby New Covert, and into 
Longhold he did not go. Through the 
strong coverts of the Marston Hills the 
hounds pressed him relentlessly, and 
the fox had no chance to take a turn 
However, it is quite possible he did 
not wish to do so, but had in his mind 
the refuge which he found in one of 
the Oxenden fields. Whatever it was, 
the huntsman and hounds failed to 
solve the problem. The point works 
out at between eight and nine miles, 
and horses were galloping and jumping 
the whole time. The horse supply is 
becoming a serious matter, for even 
some of the larger stables are feeling 
the strain, and a few of the smaller H. Barrett MAJOR AND MRS. LOCKETT. Copyrig 
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hunted a hundred days with fifty-one couple, and Tom Hodgson, 
who left Vengeance at home on Monday, because he dreamed 
during the Sunday evening sermon that she was running hare, 
hunted three days a_ week, with 
but thirty-nine couple of hounds 
in the kennel all told. He killed 
thirty brace of foxes with them, 
ind this in those days—1r830 

vas considered a_ good — score. 
fo-day these hounds are credited 
with a higher average of sport 
than is vouchsafed to many packs, 
specially in a wet season like the 
present. Just before the close of 
ie old year they enjoyed a fine 
lay of sport from their fixture at 
ttringham. The hunting was in 
he Holderness proper, a country 
f rich soil, of good scent, of big 
nclosures divided by drains. These 
re sometimes so big as to be 
njumpable, but a _ bold = and 
lever horse (he must be both by 
ims in this country) will carry 
is rider over most of them either 
lying, or else, in Lincolnshire 
ishion, go down the bank, jump from 
stand at the bottom and scramble 
p the bank. The difficulty is in 
hose places where there are two 
irains parallel, a double drain, in 


act, and the horse having jumped H. Barrett. 


me is instantly confronted with 
inother. It was in this country, in Roos Coverts, that they 
ound. Hounds never left the fox, and for over an hour they 


wunted him closely, at times making the pace hot. It is, as I 
said, a horseman’s country, and even then the horses must 
iave blood and condition, for a blown horse or a weak one is not 
1f much use at a drain. The regular Holderness riders could be 
ioted nursing their horses and taking advantage of each turn. 
fhe latter part of the hunt was almost a complete ring, and the 
fox was handsomely killed after an hour and five minutes. Even 
of the Holderness field but a comparatively small number were 
up at the finish, and in these countries people mean to see 
a run, having much less mixed motives for hunting than in 
fashionable countries. The day finished up with another run 
of nearly an hour. 


POINTS MADE BY HARES. 


I do not know if readers of Country LIFE have noted 
the number of long points made this season by foxes and 
hares. Whether the mild weather suits our beasts of chase, 
or the wet state of the ground, often favourable to scent, 
enables hounds to press them hard, | do not know, but the 
fact remains that very good points have been made. This 
was an experience that befel five 
people, of whom two were ladies, 


with the Haldon Harriers. For 
fifty minutes hounds ran at their 
best pace, and without a_ check, 
and then the pack was stopped 
because the huntsman, who had 
viewed a hare dead-beat in front 


of his hounds, was afraid of a 
change to fox. The line from 
Dunley Heath to Canon Teign was 
a very unusual one, and over a 
very cramped and difficult country. 
Until I read Mr. George Race’s 
“Seventy Years a Huntsman ” | 
had but a small idea of what 
a hare could do. Since that 
time I have devoted more time 
to hare-hunting, with a greatly 
added respect for the quarry. 


CHANGES. 


There are now several Hunts 
wanting Masters—the Woodland 
Pytchley, the Southdown, the Ludlow, 
the Tivyside and the Surrey Union, 
The first named is subsidiary to 
the Pytchley, the Master of which C 
appoints the Woodland Master, 
who receives five hundred pounds from the common funds of 
the two Pytchley Hunts. The Ludlow loses in Mr. F. Milbanke 
one of the best of the younger gentlemen huntsmen, who hunts 
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and kills foxes in a very rough country on the Welsh border. 
rhe Tivyside is 2 Welsh Hunt, with a long history in the past, 
and rather noted for its stout foxes 


rhis has been a most open 


~ 


AND LADY ERNEST ST. MAUR. Copyright. 
and wet season, and is remarkable for the number of falls, more 
or less serious, that have occurred. Lord Exeter is doing well, 


but his fall Was a serious one, : & 


THE ROOK. 


HERE are few English parks that do not boast a 
rookery, and fewer still where the proprietors would 
not purchase at a high price the air of antiquity and 
romance that a colony of rooks imparts. The rook 
is a bird whose habits may be easily studied, for he 

seems to love the vicinity of buildings, and nests early in March, 
long before the thick foliage of the trees breaks forth to hide 
his quaint antics. With a pair of field-glasses he can be closely 
watched at work in the tree-tops, taking the utmost care that 
every little branch or twig shall be arranged in the best possible 
way to ensure the perfection of the home Ihe building of 
the nest is generally a lengthy business, over which the birds 
do not care to hurry, as they will place a few sticks in position 
and then sit for hours, apparently revelling in their handiwork, 
each quite happy in feeling that the other is close at hand. 





BROODING. 


Copyright. 


That they can, however, when put to it, build and line their 
nests in a day or two is proved by the following incident, which 
took place last year. During the latter part of March a man 
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had been posted under a rookery to fire blank cartridges in 
order to kee Pp the rooks off the seed that had recently been sown. 
On account of the frequent firing of the gun the rooks could 
not pluck up sufficient courage to return to their nesting-places. 
So strong, however, is the instinct that prompts them to return 
to the same nesting place year after vear that they one day 
overcame their fears, and on the following morning a fine collec- 
tion of new nests was being run up at lightning speed to replace 
the dilapidated remains of last year’s old ones. The bird travels 
far in search of suitable sticks and, having selected one, be it 
ever so bulky, will succeed, in spite of adverse winds driving 
him far out of his homeward course, in steering clear of all 
obstacles and reaching home after an apparently hopeless 
struggle, possibly intensified by the sight of a despoiling 
neighbour openly decreasing the size of his hardly-won pile 
When at last the 
nests are com 
plete, life in the 
rookery is more 
peaceful, and the 
female birds are 
quite content to 
sit on thelr 
beautiful eggs 
Meanwhile t he 
males go hunt 
ing for food 
bringing it back 
in the little 
poue h at the 
base of the lower 
mandible, and 
affectionately 
poking it down 
the throat of the 
cawing female 
which action 
accounts for the 
peculiar ‘ gulp 
ing” sound 
sometimes inter- 
cepting a pro 
longed caw 

R ooks ’ 
though they 
choose a_ nest- 
ing-site quite 
close to human 
habitations, are 
certainly among 
the most sus- 
picious of out 
wild birds, and 
this character- 
istic, coupled 
with the fact 
that they invari 
ably choose high 
trees in. which 
to nest, tends 
to lessen the 
chances of obtain- 
ing photographs 
of them at home 
In order to 


accustom the yy , 
birds to the sight : Ay Gu 
of the camera, a ; ‘ 
dummy is es ~~ Foy 14 
arranged more 

or less hidden by C. W. R. Knight. 


sticks and 

rubbish, to be replaced by the actual camera shortly before the 
exposures are to be made. To this, apparently, the rooks take 
great exception, as they hop from branch to branch, carefully 
examining the strange object, before they finally settle down 
upon their eggs. It has been noted that the occupants of the 
nest towards which the shutter of the camera is to be directed 
are invariably the last to settle down, those outside the line of 
focus going back to their eggs without any waste of time. The 
accompanying illustrations of the bird feeding her young were 
obtained by placing the camera upon a vacant nest from which 
the young had already flown, covering it with sticks and rubbish 
from another old nest close by, and releasing the shutter by 
means of long rubber tubing. It was, of course, impossible to 
tell what was going on in the nest at the time that the exposures 
were made, as the young ones in this case were very small and 
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had not yet flattened out the nest at one side, which they 
invariably do, through continually collecting at one place to 
be fed. Later in the season there are the fully-fledged young 
ones to photograph, and to obtain a snap-shot of one of them in 
his natural surroundings is almost as trying as photographing 
the old bird on her nest. To get to anything like close quarters 
is out of the question, so one has to be content with a snap- 
shot taken from afar; for these young rooks, in spite of the 
innocence of youth, are almost as knowing as their more experi- 
enced parents, as, being unable to fly for any distance, they 
take short trips from the top of one tree to the top of the next 
always keeping well hidden by the foliage. 

rhe rook is generally much infested by parasites, the young 
ones often by a kind of tick which becomes hugely inflated 
with the blood extracted from the unfortunate bird. The 
manner in which 
rooks will return 
annually to the 
same clump of 
trees has been 
previously re- 
ferred to, and 
there are few 
causes that ca 
drive them t 
other quarters 
The appearance 
ol a pair of crows 
in a rookery will 
however, prob- 
ably mean that 
every r 0k’s nest 
will be aban- 
doned, the owners 
seeking safety 
elsewhere, these 
crows, or carrion 
crows as they 
are sometimes 
called, striking 
terror into their 
hearts; for the 
cunning, vora 
cious crow has a 
weakness for all 
eggs, be they 
pheasants’ 
plovers’ or those 
of his cousins 
the rooks. As 
an instance of 
the dread _ in- 
stilled into a 
rookery by the 
presence ofcrows, 
the following 
may prove ol 
interest: Three 
years ago, in a 
certain part ol 
Kent, three 
populous rooker- 
ies, full of life 
and sound, 
closely adjoined 
one another ; but 
in the early 
part of last 
vear one only 
was inhabited, 
and that was in 
anything but a 
thriving condition, this sad state of affairs being directly 
attributable to the crows. Upon again visiting this neighbour- 
hood on March 30th, it was discovered that every rook had 
disappeared, the sole inhabitants of the once populous cities 
being a pair of carrion crows, whose raucous “ karr-r-r ’’ sounded 
peculiarly harsh and aggressive. 

Like owls, hawks, herons, crows, etc., rooks throw up 
pellets composed of the undigested portions of their food, which 
in their case generally consist of grass, small pieces of stone, 
beetles’ cases and occasionally fur. Though they may occa- 
sionally be rightly accused of practices generally assigned to 
the crow, the good that they do in a general way, especially 
in devouring those grubs which attack and destroy various 
plants, more than compensates for damage of which they are 
sometimes guilty. C. W. R. KNIGHT. 
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THE WEATHER IN THE ALPS. 


S Alpine weather altering? (By “Alpine weather” I 
mean, of course, winter Alpine; and by “ altering”’ I 
mean—equally, of course—altering for the worse.) The 
IQII-12 sport season at the high-altitude resorts was 
certainly a shock to new-comers, who had been told of 
ultramarine skies and unwavering frost, and who found, instead, 
a heaven of slate and an almost English thaw. The phenomena 
themselves were not unique, only their persistence. The secret 
is that the Swiss enthusiast, returning from his holiday, is 
apt to remember only the sunnier experiences ; and the snap- 
shots which he brings home with him, having been taken, 
naturally, in the brightest light, seem to bear out his stories 
of a peerless and unwaveringly reliable climate. So the hanger- 
back is at last goaded into a Christmas trip to the Oberland 
or the Engadin, and—forgiveably in a critical mood—is moved 
to complain when the thermometer rises above freezing-point 
and mists hide the mountain tops in a veil of rather dreary 
vapour. 

Now the truth of the matter is, first, that the weather 
does vary in Switzerland, and, secondly, that the cream of the 


Ward Muir. HAUNTS OF THE 
season is not Christmas at all, but February. Even in the 
IgII-12 season the skating and ski-ing at all the best resorts 
were capital in February. Earlier they were simply non- 
existent, except at five thousand feet and over, for there is no 
denying that last winter was exceptional. Bad weather always 
is exceptional and unprecedented, according to the verdict 
of hotel-keepers and other interested parties, but this was a 
genuine case for once. I have visited the Alps every winter 
for fifteen years past, and there have always been some days of 
thaw and /éhn wind each season; but never, till last year, a 
sequence not of days but of weeks. There are no grounds 
for believing that this meteorological abomination will recur, 
and, indeed, this winter has started very auspiciously. But 
let no. one suppose that a temporary thaw is, even normally, 
unheard of in the Alps. A decade ago, in the era when the 
Alpine climate was alleged to be rigidly dependable, I remember 
a week of rain at Davos Platz. Tepid rain falling on snow 
is a spectacle too disgusting for words ; and when you have 
travelled all the way from England to escape the damp, and 
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to skate and toboggan, you are in no state of mind to receive 
the apologies of local patriots, who assure you that the oldest 
inhabitant never saw such an occurrence before, and who 
indignantly ascribe the disaster to the far-reaching consequenc: 
of an earthquake in the West Indies or Peru. 

Myself, I cherish a deep and abiding affection for the Alps 
in winter, and though their superb sunshine is a joy indescribab| 
I would nevertheless enter a plea for the beauties of those fe 
intervening days or half-weeks of greyness. They herak 
as a rule, a snowstorm; and the snowstorm itself is extr; 
ordinarily lovely and impressive. The gradual blotting-o 
of the peaks and precipices, as the flakes fall thicker, until ; 
last we are in a realm of absolute emptiness, is a sight whi 
no lover of Nature can fail to admire—even though he sim 
taneously beholds his adored skating-rink vanish beneath 
coverlet whose tons and tons of fleeciness will demand mu 
labour to remove. But previous to the snowstorm there 
generally a rise in the temperature. The sky, hitherto a pr 
azure shading to turquoise at the edges, begins to fade in colo 
threads of cirrus creep over the summit ridges that surrou 


er 
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VALLEY. 


THE MURREN Copyright. 
the valley, the clouds expand, the snowfields grow pallid and 
lose their glitter, and a steady drip-drip from the chalet eaves 
announces that the mercury has mounted above its customary 
mark. The pine branches, which seemed as though they 
could never move, are waving to and fro, for a tiny wind has 
arisen. Actually, it is a warm wind, but, freighted with 
moisture, it strikes chill. It is the hated /éhn. 

“Bad” weather (which is not so very bad) lasts, as 
often as not, for seventy-two hours. Thereafter we have 
“good” weather for ten days or a fortnight. And the 
the “ good” weather is of a goodness to make one praise God 
that one is alive. But let us refrain from uttering maledictions 
on the bad. The bad not merely benefits us by providing a 
fresh surface for our ski; it has its own peculiar beauties which 
(offered not éoo frequently) reveal to us an aspect of our favourite 
haunt in less blatant and garish guise. We may love the valley 
best when it sparkles beneath the sun; but our affection is 
poor if it is limited to this, and cannot be evoked, also, by the 
garb of sadness and the veil of mystery. WARD Murr. 
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OOLASTOOK, — the 
great river of the 
Maliseets, was 

frozen to such a depth that the 
people feared that not a drop 
of living water was left even 
in the deepest channel. Day after day, under a little sun that had 
n. more colour and no more warmth than a flake of shell-ice, the 
w ite expanses glittered and the sinews of the trees snapped and 
sp it before the invisible wedges of the frost ; and a noiseless wind, 
ruaning steady and low, snatched up and sprinkled abroad the 
snow that was as dry and hard as powdered quartz. Night after 
ni sht the frozen star-points glittered above the frozen world, and 
the white and crimson north-lights dropped down from the 
u.fathomable dome and unrolled, crackling like thin ice, rustling 
with a sound as of dead reeds in a wind. Beneath the swaying 
curtains of the north-lights the spirits of departed heroes danced 
along the crests of the aching hills. 

All the beasts, great and small, had fled far beyond the reach 
o| the Maliseet hunters. The black roofs of the forests no longer 
sheltered the yarded moose, and wooded valley and treeless barren 
alike were void of the wandering caribou. 

Even old Matocka could not remember having ever before 
experienced such a winter as this, and she was so old that she had 
lost all count of the innumerable suns that had warmed her and 
frosts that had chilled her—so old that she had forgotten the day 
when she had first begun to lose the record of the years of her 
existence. She lived alone in a poor lodge at the edge of the village. 
That lodge was now banked halfway up to the smoke-hole with 
snow; and Crooked Willow had cut for her a trench through the 
drifts before the narrow door. She asked but little of the tribe, 
and she got but little—and now, in this season of famine, she got 
less than that. Only Crooked Willow, the young man whose 
shoulders were bent even at a sharper angle than the old woman’s, 
remembered her now. He brought wood for her fire every day, 
and food from his scanty store. This morning he brought to her 
the last of his smoked bear-meat. In a pouch at his belt he had a 
handful of crushed corn and a few nuts. His store-house was 
empty. He wore his long snow-shoes and carried his bow and a 
dozen arrows. 

‘*T am going to hunt for food, grandmother,’’ he said. ‘‘ The 
swift and straight men of the village have all gone out, and have 
all returned empty-handed. Now even I, Crooked Willow, whom 
straight men hold in scorn, must venture out and try to drive 
starvation from the lodges.” 

“May Gliskap guide you, my grandson,” murmured old 
Matocka. 

Then Crooked Willow put wood on her fire and went out, fasten- 
ing the moose-hide door behind him. He saw Morning Smoke, 
the beautiful daughter of Sun-in-fog, standing near her father’s 
lodge ; but he gave her no more than a furtive glance and then 
hurried away, for her tender pity of his crooked back was harder 
for his spirit to bear than the laughing scorn of the hunters. So 
he went out to the lifeless wilderness, his broad, misshapen shoulders 
bowed forward, saying in his heart that if he found no food for the 
starving lodges, then would he dig his own grave in the drifted snow 
ind never return. 

Old Matocka squatted close to the fire in her smoky lodge 

nd chanted this song : 


The wand’ring tribes are scattered, the fiving tribes are gone. 
Only the Maliseet people do not wander or fiv 

They crouch in their empty lodges and Lox sniffs at the door- 
Lox, the evil wizard, who runs in the trail of hunger. 
Grandfather Glaiskap, turn your face to your children, 

And drive the moose toour valleys again ; 

And drive the caribou to the knives of our hunters ; 
Grandfather Gliskap, come from your painted wigwam, 

Put your mocassins on, and come to your crying children 

Who hear the sniffing of Lox at the moose-hide door. 


Crooked Willow crossed the white breast of the river, where the 
ilent wind snatched the breath away from his lips. He ran, tor 
is legs and arms were strong though his back was crooked. He 
ntered the woods on the further shore, moving noiselessly and 
‘lancing keenly on every side; but he saw no marks on the snow 
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and not even a chickadee among the \ 
spruces. He advanced  tearlessly 
though his heart was heavy with the 
thought of the empty store-houses 
behind him. And he pictured old 
Matocka and the little children 
crouched beside empty cooking-pots ; but more terrible than this was 
a vision of Morning Smoke struggling silently with the hunger-pain. 
“So it will be to-morrow if I do not find flesh !”’ he cried bitterly. 

He reached the top of the hill and halted to take breath He 
was startled by a low groan that sounded in a clump of young spruce 
trees close at hand. He set an arrow to the string of his bow, for 
might not that sound have been made by a wounded animal? He 
advanced cautiously. Again he heard the groan, and it was very 
human and pitiful. 

“Who ts there ?”’ he asked ; but he raised his weapon, in case 
it might prove to be a wild beast, after all. 

““ Who speaks ? ’’ answered a feeble voice. ‘‘ Come to my help, 
if you have any pity in your heart.’ 

Crooked Willow parted the branches of the thicket and beheld 
a small, old man lying on the snow. 

“Why do you lie there ? You will surely freeze,’ said Crooked 
Willow. 

“I cannot move another step,”’ replied the old man. ‘ My 
legs are powerless and I cannot return to my lodge.” 

“Is your lodge far from here ? ”’ 

‘** Not far.” 

** But vou are a stranger, old man I do not know your face 

“Lam called Come-and-go. Iam a wanderer; yes, and | am 
a stranger to him who begrudges a kindness outside his own village.’’ 

“All men are my brothers,’’ returned Crooked Willow ‘If 
vou cannot walk or crawl to your lodge, then I w'll carrv you; but 
I hope it is not a long journey, for | must find food for the people 
of my village.”’ 

He squatted low and told the old man to climb upon his back. 
This the stranger did, and Crooked Willow staggered up with his load. 

“My trail is clear,’”’ said Come-and-go. ‘ Follow it back and 
you shall find mv lodge at the end of it.”’ 

Crooked Willow plodded forward, through dense growths, 
across open spaces, up hills and over frozen streams. His back 
ached as if it would break. 

‘“ How far ? ”’ he gasped. 

“We are almost there,’ replied the old man, clutching him 
more tightly around the neck. 

Crooked Willow staggered along, bowed so far forward with 
weariness and the weight on his aching back that he could not lift 
his eyes trom the white trail. Through another wood he struggled 
and across another drifted brook. 

** How far ?”’ he cried. 

“ My lodge is near at hand,”’ replied Come-and-go 

So Crooked Willow continued to advance along that trail 
that seemed to have no end. The pain in his poor back was like 
fire, his breath tortured his chest and his legs trembled. He fought 
his way up a steep bank, across a little barren, and again into the 
gloom of the pine woods. 

Are we there Do you see the lodge ? ”’ he asked, weakly. 

“ Not vet ; but it is close at hand,” replied the stranger. 

The young man floundered along, almost blind with fatigue. 
Bitter thoughts went through his brain. He was giving time and 
strength to this worthless stranger that should have been spent 
in hunting for food for Matocka, Morning Smoke and the hungry 
children of the village His heart was too tender. He was a fool. 
This old man would surely break his back before the journey was 
ended. Suddenly a great weakness caught his knees and he fell 
forward upon the snowy trail. 

“Get up,” said old Come-and-go. 
lodge.”’ 

Crooked Willow opened his eyes and beh ld a bark-covered 
wigwam close beside the trail. ‘‘ I will rest where I am for a little 
while,”’ he answered, ‘“‘ and then I must go on about my hunting.” 

“You are angry with me,’’ returned the old man. ‘‘ Do you 
think that I do not intend to reward you for your kindness ?”’ 

‘“*T want no reward,’ said Crooked Willow. ‘“ All men are 
my brothers. I want nothing but food for the people of my 
village.”’ 
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** | can give you a small bag of pemmican,’’ returned the other. 

At that, the young man scrambled to his feet. ‘‘ You put 
life in my heart,’”’ he cried. ‘‘ I shall repay you in the spring- 
time with smoked fish.” 

“* You have already paid for the pemmican. I only ask you 
to return the bag to me as soon as it is empty,” said the stranger. 
Then he entered the lodge with Crooked Willow staggering at his 
heels. A few red coals still lay under the ashes in the middle of 
the floor, and these he fed with dry “moss and dry sticks until a 
cheering flame sprang up. He broiled a piece of dried deer-meat 
and gave it to his guest 

*“* You must eat,’’ he said, ‘‘ or you will not have strength to 
return to your village with the pemmican.”’ 

Crooked Willow was terribly hungry, for it was many days 
since he had last allowed himself a full-sized meal. He tore hungrily 
at the hot meat—then paused suddenly and furtively slipped the 
remaining portion into his leather pouch 

‘* Why do you do that ?”"’ asked the old man, who had caught 
the action out of the corner of his eve 

** It—it will taste good to a child I know,”’ stammered Crooked 
Willow ‘And I am not hungry I—I ate a big meal before I 
left the village.”’ 


Come-and-go smiled. ‘“ Is the child your own ?”’ he asked 
| have neither wife nor child,’’ returned the young man, 
bitterly, ‘‘ for why should any woman take me for husband when 
the world is full of straight men ?”’ 
Come-and-go was silent for a moment Chen he said ** Take 


the meat from your pouch and eat it, and I will give you another 
slice to take to the child.”’ 
Crooked Willow obeyed ; and he was soon licking his empty 


fingers. The old man thrust a large piece of dried meat into his 
pouch; then he reached his hand around the edge of the doorway 
and drew a small deerskin bag into the lodge. ‘‘ Here is the pem- 
mican,’’ he said. ‘‘ When the skin is empty, bring it back to me.” 

Crooked Willow wondered at this request, for the bag did not 
look to be of great value He kept his wonder to himself, however, 
for he was a polite young man. “ Thank you, Grandfather,” 
he said. ‘‘ You have put joy into my heart by your kindness.”’ 


\ll men are my brothers—who take the trouble to claim 
the relationship,”’ replied old Come-and-go 

Crooked Willow took the bag under his arm and went out 
from the warm lodg« “The old man does not wag his tongue 
simply to warm his mouth,” he reflected. ‘‘ He speaks words 
that strike deeper than the ear. He must be a great thinker.” 

He returned joyfully along the trail that he had travelled 
so painfully a little while before, and he was amazed to find how 
short the distance was between the lodge and the thicket in which 
he had discovered the old man He did not pause there, however, 
but held straight on, eager to reach the village and divide the food 


among those of his people who most needed it The women and 
children and old men should be fed first. Then, if any pemmican 
remained, the warriors might have it. But his most pleasant 


thought was that of being able to drive hunger away from Morning 
Smoke, if only for a day or two In the unselfish pleasure of this 
thought he forgot, for a little while, his misshapen shoulders and 
his hidden love for the beautiful daughter of Sun-in-fog 


He reached the village and entered old Matocka’s lodge He 
found Morning Smoke seated beside the old woman, close to the 
fire Her dark eyes softened and her brown cheeks glowed ; but 


he, glancing furtively, mistook these things for signs of pleasur 
at the sight of the food He untied the mouth of the bag and cut 
out lumps of the frozen pemmican 

| have been fortunate,” he said. ‘‘ Here is food for you, 
Grandmother; and here is some for you and your little brothers 
and sisters, Morning Smoke.”’ 

At that moment one of the young hunters of the village thrust 
his head into the lodge His name was Young Musquash He 
was a skilful hunter—though his pot was empty now—and his 
heart had long been set on Morning Smoke 

I saw vou, my crooked triend,’’ he said What have you 
in the bag F 

“Nothing for you,” answered Crooked Willow. ‘“‘ This 
pemmican is for those who are unable to hunt for themselves. 
Tell the fathers of families to come here and the young men who 
support aged parents.’ 

Young Musquash looked at the knife in the other’s hand and 
forced a smile to his lips. 

‘It takes a mighty hunter indeed to track and slay a bag of 
pemmican,”’ he sneered 

't was given to me by an old man who lives in a lodge two 
hours to the eastward, beyond the fourth of the little rivers,’’ 
replied Crooked Willow, gravely. He was too modest to speak 
of the service he had done the old man. 

‘* What is the cld man’s name ?”’ asked Matocka. 

He called himself Come-and-go,”’ answered Crooked Willow 

Then this is good pemmican, my grandson,” said the old 
woman, wagging her head 

Young Musquash left the door of the lodge, cried out to the 
village at large that the mighty hunter who walked like a moose 
had food for them, and went to his own dwelling-place. He slipped 
on his warmest shirt of mink-skins and his snow-shoes, and then 
stole from the village into the edge of the wood. He was strong, 


and his stomach was not uneasy with the hunger-fret. He was a 
selfish young man, and had fed himself well while others drew in 
their belts. ‘‘I will go to the lodge of that generous old man,” 


he reflected, ‘“‘ and let my crooked warrior see that he is not the 
only one who can beg or steal a bag of pemmican. I will go 
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quietly, however, and return quietly, for the old man’s store-hous; 
would soon be empty if the whole village followed my example.’ 

He crossed the river on Crooked Willow’s trail. He travelk 
tast and held his glove of beaver-skin against his lips to dull th 
edge of the wind. It was not long before he came upon an old 
man lying beside the trail with his thin knees drawn up to his chi 

‘Carry me to my lodge,”’ cried the old man. ‘“ My legs a: 
powerless and my blood is freezing. I cannot move a step.”’ 

‘What is your name ? ”’ asked Young Musquash. 

‘Some men call me Give-and-take,’’ replied the ancie1 

But make haste and take me up on vour back. I am freezii 
here.”’ 

I am in a hurry to reach the lodge of Come-and-go,”’ sa 
the hunter; ‘‘ but if you are alive when I return, I will light a fi; 
for you and build you a little roof of spruce branches.” 

So he hurried on his way, though old Give-and-take scream: 
after him to be merciful. The trail was plain, and he follow 
it at a brisk pace. Where poor Crooked Willow had struggled 
anguish with Come-and-go on his back, Young Musquash travel! 
gaily and unburdened. At last he saw the lodge. A thin, b! 
streamer went up from the smoke-hole, and the door of skin 
fastened open He was about to enter the lodge, without wait 
for an invitation, when someone brushed swiftly past his elb 
and darted into the dusky interior. It was the old man he | 
left helpless in the snow. He halted, overcome with amazeme: 
\ sudden pang of doubt fidgeted in his mind. 

Next moment out of the lodge stepped the old man. Th: 
did not seem to be anything the matter with his legs, nor with 
arms either 

‘Some people call me Give-and-take,’’ he said, ‘‘ and so 
Come-and-go, and still others by yet another name.”’ 

He had astickinhishand. He ran swiftly at Young Musquas 
threw him down with his left hand, and then beat him with t 
stick until the heartless hunter bellowed for mercy. Then 
picked him up as if he weighed no more than a starved hare a 
tossed him into the drifted snow beside the trail. 

Young Musquash reached the village several hours after 1 
sun had set. He tried to get to his lodge without attracting noti 
but Sun-in-fog caught sight of him 

“Where have you been?’ asked the father of Morni 
Smoke. ‘‘ Why do you limp, and why are your clothes torn 

I dug a bear out of his den,” replied Young Musqua 
‘and this is the way he treated me.”’ 

‘* Where is the carcase of the bear 

‘1 did not kill it It got away.” 

Then Sun-in-fog was angry and scornful. 

“Crooked Willow is a greater hunter than you,” he cri 

\ man who cannot kill a sleeping bear when his village is hung 
for meat had better ask old Matocka to be his wife.’”’ 

Young Musquash did not answer, but slunk away to his lod; 


It was late by the time Crooked Willow had made a fair distrib 
tion of the pemmican. Then he gave the slice of meat to a litt 
brother of Morning Smoke and retired to his. odge with the empt 
bag. He was very tired. 

‘* Now I shall sleep,’’ he said, ‘“‘ and in the morning I will tak 
the bag back to that kind old chief. I must hunt, too, for tl 
village will be hungry again by to-morrow.” 

He placed the empty bag of deer-skin under his head, covere: 
himself with a moose-hide robe and fell asleep. He dreamed 
Morning Smoke; and then the frost entered the lodge (for tl 
tire had died and let it in) and gnawed at his limbs until he w 
wide awake. Then he remembered his crooked shoulders, ar 
his hcart sank. He drew another robe over him and tried to sli} 
back to that dream-trail ; but his pillow was so high that it hurt 
his neck. It had been flat enough before—only an empty de« 
skin. He sat up and felt behind him with his hand. What w 


this ? He left his chilly couch, placed dry bark and twigs on tly 
coals in the middle of the floor, and puffed vigorously until a litth 
flame jumped up and lit the lodge. Then he turned his head an 


looked. The deer-skin bag was thick and round. He crawle 
over and opened it with a shaking hand. It was full of pemmica 
again! Then Crooked Willow knew that the old man he had carric« 
on his aching back was a great magician Perhaps he was eve! 
the mighty Glaskap, the Great Father of all the Maliseet peopl 

For ten days Crooked Willow fed the people with pemmicat 
from that magic bag. It was empty every night and full ever 
morning. Of all the folk who came to Crooked Willow's lodg 
each day, Young Musquash took his portion with the dcepest 
humility. The old man’s stick had broken no bones, but it hac 
snapped his proud spirit. During these ten days of plenty, Crooke: 
Willow did not often enter old Matocka’s lodge, for now Mornin 
Smoke was always there. When he felt the girl’s tender glan 
turned towards him, he was not happy, for then he could thin! 
of nothing but his hopeless love and his crooked back. Onc 
when he went quickly past the lodge, he saw her slim figure in th 
door and heard her whisper his name. For a second he turne: 
a pleading face towards her, and then he hurried on his way. T! 
girl went back to the fire. ‘““ Why do you weep ?”’ asked ol 
Matocka. 

On the morning of the tenth day the sky was clouded, and tly 
wind that shook the trees felt no longer like a knife-blade, but lik 
a mittened hand. Before night Sun-in-fog and two young me! 
brought the carcase of a great moose into the village. Next mornin; 
Crooked Willow slept late, and when he awoke he found that th 
magic bag was empty. He told this to the people, and they knew 
that the hunger-time was over. Crooked Willow folded the bag 
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under his arm and set out tor the lodge of Come-and-go. He saw 
Morning Smoke looking out from old Matocka’s door; and all the 
wavy across the great river and over the hills and through the 
tangled valleys he wondered anxiously why her cheeks were so 
thin and her eyes so sad. He found old Come-and-go standing 
in the doorway of his lodge, and he placed the empty skin in his 
hands. 

‘* By your magic, great chief, hunger has been driven from the 
village,”’ he said. 

“It is a good skin,’’ answered Come-and-go; “ but in the 
hands of a selfish man it would have been nothing more and nothing 
less than one bagful of pemmican. Had you eaten so much as 
one crumb of it that first night, you would not have found it refilled 
in the morning. My magic is strong, Crooked Willow, and once 
more it is at your service. It can heal any wound, cure any illness. 
What would you have it do for you, Crooked Willow ?”’ 

He looked steadily at the young man with eyes that showed 
no mist or blankness of age. Crooked Willow did not reply for a 
moment or two, but swayed with a bitter struggle that sprang 
u and clashed in his heart. His crooked shoulders flinched in 
siden agony as if they were trying to cry aloud the answer to 
the magician’s question. Then he looked at the old man with 
e.es alight with victory flaming out of a face as colourless as dead 

1es. 
[here is a girl named Morning Smoke,” he said. “ Her 
¢ .eeks are thin now and her eves are dim. Can your magic round 
cheeks again and return the lost sunlight to her eyes, great 
cief 2?” 

“Yes,” replied the old man, gently. “It shall be done 
( »me into my lodge, Crooked Willow.” 

Crooked Willow seated himself on the floor of dry earth close 
t» the fire. He opened his coat of beaver skins and drew off his 

ttens. He held his hands to the flames. He saw the flames 
«windle, blink away, sink and forget to rise. But still the air in 
e lodge was warm. He threw off his outer coat. Now, faster 
an it can be told, the diminished flames shrank down upon the 
vals, and the coals dulled and fell to ashes—and the fire was gone. 
Vith a cry of astonishment he turned his head to question the old 


iagician. But the lodge was empty. The narrow door was open, 
nd between the slanting edges of bark he saw the green of full- 
aved maples. A yellow butterfly crossed this vision of sunlit 


reen. He leaned forward and touched the flat stone on which the 
ames had leaped only a minute before. It held no warmth, and 
ll the coals were dead. Again he turned his eyes to the open door, 
ul saw green moss and flowering grasses where the hard-packed 
iow had been when he entered the lodge. 

“This 1s a wonderful dream,”’ he said. Then he saw his 
snowshoes lying on the floor beside him. The frames were grey 
ind the woven tendons had been gnawed through in many places 
is if by the teeth of mice and squirrels. 

Chis is nota dream. It is great magic,’’ he said. 

He got to his feet and went out cautiously into the midsummet 
world that rustled and glowed and sang all around the deserted lodge. 

“ That was quick magic,” he whispered. “It was quicker 
thandeath. Itis 
midwinter, and | 
sit down by the 
fire. | pulloff my 
mittens—and lo! 
itissummer. This 
thing cannot be! 
Chere is no such 
magic save death 
alone.”’ 

He reached 
his right hand 
back over his left 
shoulder. ‘* It was 
death !”’ he cried 

M y c rooked 
body lies in a 
snow-drifted 
lodge, and my 
spirit stands as : 
straight as a pine 
inthe happyhunt- 
ing-grounds.”’ 

Then he re- 
membered Morn- 
ingSmoke and was 
sorry that his 
spirit had left its 
crooked body. He 
turned to the 
right, without 
thought or plan, 
and sped through 
the leafy forest. 

His foot tripped 
in a root at last 
and he fell for- 
ward, on hands 
and knees, at the 
edge of a stream. 
A tingle of pain 
shot up his arms. 


He looked at his IDEAL 
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bleeding hands, cut and bruised by the sharp stones. ‘‘ I am not 
a spirit!’’ he cried. “‘ And this is my own country! But my 
shoulders are straight !’’ 

For a moment the joy of this discovery was sharp and blinding 
like a flash of summer lightning across his eyeballs, and he stood 
knee-deep in the singing stream, swaying dizzily. He raised his 
bleeding hands toward the sun and voiced his gratitude in a broken 
whisper. 

“* And now that I am straight,’’ he cried, ‘‘ I can tell Morning 
Smoke of my love.” 

But what of Morning Smoke ? Was she still free to be won ? 
Was she alive ? How many human seasons had worn away in 
that magic minute when he had warmed his hands at old Come-and- 
go’s vanishing fire ? Lashed by terrible doubts, he splashed through 
the shallow stream and darted into the woods beyond. 

At last Crooked Willow topped a hill and saw old Woolastook, 
blue and wide, with his flat, green islands and sloping shores ; 
and beyond, behind the shore willows, trailed aloft the smoke of 
the village cooking fires. When he reached the edge of the river 
he saw two boys in a canoe, close to the shore. 

‘* Take me across to the village,”’ he cried to them 

“Who are you ?”’ they asked. 

‘* 1 am Crooked Willow,” he answered. 

At that they laughed shrilly. ‘‘ Crooked Willow's shoulders 
were higher than his ears,’’ they cried, ‘‘ and he walked like a moose. 
He ran away last winter with a magic pemmican bag and the wolves 
ate him. That is true, for Young Musquash says that he found 
his bones in the snow.”’ 

“Young Musquash is a liar! ”’ cried Crooked Willow. 

“He is a great hunter,”’ replied the boys * Only Sun-in-fog 
and Morning Smoke, of all the village, will not believe his story 
The eyes of Morning Smoke are dim and her cheeks are thin. She 
wanders all day in the woods looking for Crooked Willow.” 

Then the young man waded into the river. ‘‘ Take me across,”’ 
he cried, “* and all the pelts and weapons of Young Musquash shall 
be yours when I reach the village.” 

The boys took him into the canoe, wondering at his masterful 
speech, the brightness of his eyes, and his great stature. He 
snatched the paddle from the lad in the stern and sent the light 
craft skimming over the water like a frightened duck. 


And so, in his own time and his own way, old Come-and-go 
brought back health and happiness to Morning Smoke by _ his 
healing magic. 


CHILDREN’S HUNTERS. 


HE great difficulty of getting a good “ child’s pony 
isa subject one often hears mentioned among hunting 
people, and at this time of year the matter is particu- 

larly brought to mind when one sees the band of juvenile 
sportsmen and sportswomen that the joyful advent of the 
Christmas — holi 
days brings out 
in most hunting 
countries. That 
“the boy is 
father to the 
man ’’ we see in 
the hunting-field 
as elsewhere, and 
to encourage the 
comme genera 
tion of thrusters 
is the wish of 
most good 
sportsmen. The 
late Duke of 
Beaufort left a 
warm place in 
the hearts of 
many sportsmen, 
which, if traced 
to its) source 
would be found 
to have origi 
nated at the 
covert-side in 
their very early 
hunting days, 
where, I have 
been told, he 
never failed to 
notice the 
voungest of the 
field, and often 
managed to mix 
some instruction 
in the ways ot 
hunting with 
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indulgence of their inexperience. Most 
good horsemen have begun early, anid 
I have no doubt that many of our 
most brilliant horsemen, as well as tly 
“has beens’”’ whose sun is nearing its 
setting, if it has not even gone dow 
can hark back to days of youth whe 

they derived as much enjoyment fro; 

their early attempts to follow a m 

as they ever had from the day 

of more brilliant, if no less ambitiou 

efforts. Keenness of all kinds is to | 

encouraged in these days when amo 

certain people it is the fashion to | 

“born tired,” and the keenness of son 

children cannot be outdone by any 

their elders; but this must be regulate: 

as if it is not tempered by experience 

may lead to harm. 

The child’s pony ts a difficult thin 
to find, and the first and most importa: 
thing to be attended to is that no chil 
should be what one may call “‘ overhorsed 
Nothing is more daunting to the nerves « 
anyone than to be mounted on a hor: 
which he or she cannot quite contr 
Generally, however, in the case of tl 
adult there is some choice as to discor 
tinuing the doubtful pleasure. With 
child it is often rather different ; with 
new pony it may sometimes be that « 
nothing, also there is a great pride in 
new possession, allied to a dislike t 
admit weakness or inefficiency. Abov 
everything, no child should be submitte: 
to the risk of a severe fright, let alon 
actual physical injury. Of the two 
think a shock of the nerves, as, for in 
stance, say, of being run away with, i 
worse than that of some minor injury 
which possibly did not appeal so muc!l 
to the vivid imagination usually possessed 
by a child. Let very young children 
begin upon an old donkey, or at least 
pony possessed of about the same amount 
of ambition, and make the progressiv: 
steps. As they outgrow that, always eri 
on the side of carefulness. 

The leading-rein may be a_necessit\ 
at times, but I do not think it should 
often be, unless the child is, as I have called 
it, “ overhorsed,” and very little is learned 
by the pupil who is led about by the 
average groom. Acommon mistake made 
with the small child’s pony is to overfeed 
it. No animal of the horse kind is so 
easily influenced by its food as a pony 
There are many ponies which cannot 
stand corn at all, but which, if kept 
out at grass and judiciously fed, would 
be perfect children’s hunters instead o/ 
the hot-headed little brutes which 
the intoxicating diet of oats has made 
them. 

By nature the small breeds of pony, 
like the Shetland and New Forest, to 
mention only two, are extraordinaril\ 
hardy and represent the “ survival of 
the fittest,’ thinned out by having to 
live on the poorest of poor land and 
under the hardest conditions, in com- 
parison to which the average paddock 
is luxury, and a handful of hay represents 
a feast almost unknown to their own 01 
their ancestors’ experience. There is 
a later stage when the embryo sports- 
man or sportswoman has learned to sit 
on pretty securely and to make use of 
their hands, free from the hampering 
effect of the leading-rein, when the 
difficulty of mounting certainly increases ; 
but this can, I still believe, often 
be helped by careful feeding of their 
mounts. 

A later stage yet comes, when the 
boy or girl, whose legs have lengthened 
considerably and whose ambition to “ live 
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with hounds ’”’ has increased quite as much as their stature, 
both of which facts have to be dealt with. In my opinion, 
at least, such are much better mounted upon horses. For 
ponies and their almost marvellous powers I have the greatest 
opinion ; but whatever they are capable of surmounting, 
a big fence is a much larger thing to a pony than to a horse, 
and the better the pony the more difficult he may be to ride. 
To illustrate my point, let anyone watch a really clever pony 
jumping a high obstacle and note the buck or probable twist 
of his quarters with which he will accomplish it, and imagine 
to himself his own hunter going through the same action 
repeatedly in crossing a country, and I think he will realise 
the task which is often set to the inexperienced rider of the 
boy's or girl’s hunter. Add to this the fact that the best possible 
condition is necessary to enable the pony to compete in the 
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company he will find himself in, and I think he will admit that a 
light-weight hunter of experience would be a safer and more 
comfortable ride for his young hopeful. G. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE 


A HILL LOCH IN DECEMBER. 

N the hill-country it is late indeed before the watery December 
sun creeps above the horizon to the south-east. For scarce 
six hours in the twenty-four does he throw his rays on 

to the surface of our hill loch, endeavouring ineffectually to 
light up its gloomy depths—depths where, tradition has it, is 
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the abode of pike of enormous size and incredible voracity. It 
is on a soft and quiet winter's morning that we make an expedition 
to the loch. Hard frost and snow of the earlier part of the week 
have taken their departure before Atlantic winds from the south 
west, and although now not a breath of air stirs, a heavy gale lashed 
the waters of the loch into foam during the moonlit hours of the night, 
and as we approach the lochside we can see companies of mallard 
floating asleep on the surface of the water, tired out apparently 
by their battle with the storm. Not far from us a solitary golden 
eye 18 Swimming and diving. A strikingly handsome bird in his 
black and white plumage, the golden eve obtains all, or nearly all, 
his food in the depths of the loch, feeding on submerged aquatic 
weeds, and is sometimes accused, quite unjustly, of capturing 


voung fry The golden eve is easy to identify on account of the 


AWAY!” 


conspicuous white circular patch on either side of his cheek, and is 
besides one of the most graceful of our divers, disappearing below 
the surface of the water without a ripple. 


GOOSANDERS AND GOLDEN EYES. 

At the far side of the loch some half-dozen goosanders are 
swimming lazily around. Near them are a similar number of golden 
eves, and we spend some time in watching and comparing the habits 
of the species. It is noted that the goosander, on his diving expedi- 
tions, rarely remains beneath the surface of the water for more 
than fifteen seconds, whereas the golden eye may disappear for 
close on a minute. The goosander, too, is, in comparison with 
the golden eye, almost clumsy in his diving operations. In both 
goosander and golden eye the sharply contrasting black and white 
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of the plumage is striking; but whereas the under-parts of the 
goosander are of a rich cream colour, the corresponding plumage 
of the golden eve appears by contrast of a cold grey white tinge 


It is as though contrasting the strong light of the sun with the 


pale beams of the moon As we watch, a couple of goosander 
drakes cross the loch in search of new fishing-grounds On the 
still waters their progress is clearly marked In the centre of the 
loch is floating lazily a solitary black backed gull The goosanders 


swim close by this maritime stranger, and as they pass we cannot 
but remark on the contrast between their modes of swimming 
rhe gull, riding high on the surface of the water, appears infinitely 
more graceful, though scarcely so serviceable as the diver It is 
as though a couple of torpedo-boat destroyers, carrying a full head 


of steam, had passed a yacht lying becalmed but with all her sails 


set As the two goosanders approach our side of the loch thev 
commence fishing operations It was noticeable that they did 
not dive while crossing the decper parts of the loch; but even 


their new fishing-ground vields no return Often they dive whil 
in close proximity to each other, and on one occasion they emerge 
simultaneously on the surface with heads almost touching \t 
length, however, as no small jack rewards their efforts, they rise 
together and make for the river, a mile or so to the westward 
Here we flush them later in the day from their favourite pool, 
but imagine that fishing operations must here be almost an impos 
sibilitv, for the river is coming down in high spate through the 


melting of the snows on the hills 


THE MALLARD’S COURTSHIP. 

In a little bav near the west of the loch a number of mallard 
have congregated, and after a careful stalk we succeed in approach 
ing to within less than a hundred yards, where we take up our 
station behind a sheltering clump of heather Evidently the 
extreme mildness of the morning—succeeding the Arctic conditions 
of the earlier part of the week—have turned the thoughts of the 
mallard drakes to matrimonial affairs, and the air resounds with 
the hoarse quackings of the birds as they swim excitedly backwards 
and forwards \ certain number have apparently already paired 
and are swimming quietly about, accompanied by their soberly- 
clad mates. On several occasions we note a mallard drake swim 
up to the lady of his choice and bow repeatedly before her, his bill, 
with each obeisance, touching the surface of the water. On one 
occasion a duck apparently tries to escape from the attentions 
of her admirer, and then both birds swim across the bay at top 
speed, with necks stretched out to their fullest extent, giving an 
impression strangely snake-like in their mode of progress. On a 
small island near, a number of the duck are actively feeding on the 
grass or are swimming in the shallow water and balancing them- 
selves on their heads as they feed on the submerged vegetation. 
On a little mound at the water’s edge a duck and drake—probably 
newly paired—are placidly surveying the scene \ second drake 
imprudently lands near, but is immediately pursued by the gallant 


In possession, and is forced to beat a precipitate retreat. 


THE MISSING WIDGEON, 

Curiously enough, we fail to see a single widgeon on the loch 
We have certainly never visited it before the month of January, so 
it is quite possible that the widgeon do not take up their permanent 
abode here until severe weather sets in. One misses the plaintive 
whistling cries of these ducks, and we note also that the pochards, 
too, have not vet arrived. Wild swans are rarely seen on this 
hill loch, but we are informed by the owner that he observed their 
graceful flight high above the loch’s surface a few weeks back. 


WINTER HEATHER-BURNING. 

It seems that heather-burning during the winter months 
is being more extensively practised than it used to be some 
vears back. The advantages of such burning, especially on the 
higher grounds, are obvious. Nowadays, in the hill-country, we 
rarely experience any extended spell of frost and snow until after 
the New Year, and as a result hillsides are accessible which are, 
in nine cases out of ten, too deeply covered with snow, or too wet 
through the melting of the snow, to be burnt during the months 
of March and April. On the shortest day (December 21st) 
we took part in the burning of certain strips of moorland; and 
although the weather during the previous few days had been all 
against the drying of the heather, the fires were wonderfully 
successful. It was certainly a new experience to stand round the 
fire in the twilight of a short December afternoon and to hear the 
crackling of the flames as, aided by a cold and sharp westerly 
breeze, they shot high into the air, casting a warm glow over the 
bleak moor. 

THE GROUSE DISEASE COMMISSION ON BURNING. 

The sight of the buining heather naturally led one to think 
of this as a help to the eradication of grouse disease. But winter 
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is not recommended as the time. It is worth while to notice what 
the Report of the Grouse Disease Commission has to say on the sub- 
ject. ‘“‘ Probably,” that Report runs, “ the only practicable method of 
dealing with the pest is that of burning the affected heather not 
at the usual! season for doing so, but at the time when the grub 
is on the shoots, feeding. As the beetle hibernates between the 
months of September or October and April or Mav, it would probably 
be of little use burning within this period, for the beetles would 
then be lving in a torpid condition below the surface of the soil 
with cool and moist surroundings, and the flames would pass over 
them without doing them serious harm. The burning should 
therefore be done between May and August, when the grubs ar 

above ground, feeding on the shoots. There are two principal! 
objections to this plan, namely, the legal restrictions on heathe: 
burning in Scotland, and the practical difficulty of getting th: 
heather to burn when it is in a green and sappv condition \ 
special dispensation might be obtained in order to trv the effec: 
of burning the diseased areas during the summer months. Th 

difficulty regarding the green condition of the heather might | 

got ove: by spraving the portion to be burned with some inflan 

mable fluid, such as paraffin or petrol, in small areas at a time 

and well before any light is applied. It would not be so necessat 

for the heather itself to be thoroughly burned as for the purpose 
of promoting voung growth for feeding; the fire obtained from th 
inflammable agent itself might be sufficient to kill the grubs, eve) 
if the shoots did not burn so freely as at other seasons.” 


A REALLY HARD WINTER MIGHT HELP. 

It is to be feared that such counsel as is given here is suggeste: 
rather in a tentative manner than in any assured conviction of it 
success : “ The difficulty might be got over ’’—‘‘ the fire might bi 
sufficient,’’ and so on, are not the words of confidence. And, afte 
all, if we attack the beetle by means of fire, whether in this 
singeing sort or by deep, thorough and slow burning, it be 
comes a question whether it is worth while. It is to be assume 
that the insect, after playing havoc with one area, will leave that 
and pass on ; and, having passed, it is a question whether the heathe: 
that it has damaged will not recover from its ravage more rapidly 
than it would had the ground been burnt. There is, in this regard 
of the permanence of the insect on any one area—a good dea! 
more to be learned yet. It is only lately that the importance of th: 
beetle’s ravages has been realised, and even this chapter in the 
Report was probably penned a year or two back, and some additiona! 
knowledge has come in since. Unfortunately, none of it points to 
a remedy, while it all shows that the pest is increasing. It would 
appear, therefore, that the insect flourishes best in a _ mild 
climate with a high average rainfall: but it is curious to 
note that after a wet winter the beetles are not so numerous 
as after a dry one. Unfortunately. the beetle now is very 
much “ heard of ”’ on some of that area which the Report cites 
as free from its operations. Take the moors about Cawdor fo1 
; itisthere. Take the central Highlands ; 
it is a scourge even as far East as I.ord Dalhousie’s moors in Forfar- 


the northern Highlands 


shire. But the remedy remains as far off as ever. The grouse 
will not, as a rule, touch this beetle, though the blackgame devout 
it eagerly. SETON GORDON. 


THE LARGEST 
ELEPHANTS’ TUSKS. 


OOKING in at Rowland Ward’s in Piccadilly recently, | 
saw a very fine pair of elephant’s tusks, the massive 
proportions of which were most impressive. These 
magnificent teeth measured respectively oft. rin. and 
oft. 2in. and weighed together 325lb. They were shot 

in Equatorial Africa, and have only lately reached England. 
These are not record tusks, but their size and weight are remark- 
able, and suggest forcibly the enormous strength of the mightv 
pachyderm that carried them. Elephants are known to attain 
a great age if left unmolested, and it is more than probable 
that the bearer of these two wonderful teeth had carried his full 
burden of ivory for something like a century. The elephant, 
they say, is not full grown till he is fifty, and may live for nearly 
two hundred years. A well-known Indian pagoda elephant 
was more than a hundred years old in 1847, and then showed 
no signs of old age. 

The growers of the heaviest and most magnificent ivory 
are found in the hot and moist regions of Equatorial Africa, 
and especially about the upper waters of the White Nile. The 
heaviest pair of teeth hitherto recorded came from the Kiliman- 
jaro country. Of these one measured roft. 4in. along the outer 
curve, and scaled 235lb.; the other was an inch or two less, 
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and weighed 225lb. They were 
sold by a Zanzibar firm to a 
museum in the United States. 
The finest tusk in the British 
Museum _ collection, Cromwell 
Road, measures roft. 2hin., is 
24}in. in circumference and 
weighs 226lb. This also comes 
from East Africa. A very 
fine and beautifully-shaped tusk, 
a photograph of which I am, by the 
courtesy of the late Mr. Rowland 


Ward, able to _ reproduce, is 
that which, for extreme length, 
heads the list in “ Records of 
Bic Game,” by Mr. Ward. This 


perfect tooth measures 11ft. 5}in. 


over the curve, has a circum- 
ference of 18in. and scales 
tolb. ; its fellow measures rift. 
ir length, and weighs 143Ib., 


| the pair enrich the American 
tional Collection 

Che finest pair of elephant 
t.cth ever secured by a white 
yrtsman are those from an elephant shot by Major Powell- 


THI AF RIC 


f 


( »tton, in the Congo State, west of Lake Albert, in 1905. They 
sale 372Ilb. the pair (198lb. and 174Ilb.), and form truly a 
magnificent trophy. In the Bulletin of the Paris Museum of 


Natural History (No. 6, 1907) mention is made of a single tusk 
fom Dahomey, exhibited in the year igoo, which scaled 117 
k logrammes, or about 25o0lb. If this statement is correct, 
i would constitute a world’s record ; but the tusk has not been 
ilentified by an English observer, and cannot, therefore, be 
included among our well-established lists. Sir Edmund Loder 
is the possessor of a very fine single tusk, which measures oft. 
sin., and weighs 184lb. In 1g1r Mr. W. W. Greener, the 
Hlaymarket gunmaker, had in his window a wonderfully even 
pair of teeth which scaled just over 184lb. apiece, had a widest 


circumference of 25in. and an extreme length of 8ft. These 
trophies were from an elephant shot by Captain Place in 
British East Africa with a double -475 Cordite rifle. They 


make a very fine second to Major Powell-Cotton’s splendid pair. 
\ remarkable tusk in the possession of Mr. Graham Pownall, 
which came from Uganda, measures &ft. 5in., has a circum- 
ference of 23}in. and scales 175lb. These instances will 
give some idea of the magnificent ivory produced by the 
elephant of Equatorial Africa. 

In South Africa, although elephants until about fiftv years 
ago were extraordinarily abundant, they appear seldom to have 
grown tusks of such marvellous proportions as those of the central 
part of the continent. Mr. F.C. Selous, who has had unique expe- 
rience of South African hunting, states his belief (“‘ Great and 
Small Game of Africa’’) that although many thousands of bul! 





THE RECORD TUSK FOR 


elephants had been killed in South Africa during the previous 
sixty or seventy years, out of all that number probably less 


than fifty carried tusks weighing upwards of  1oolb. 
apiece. In Matabeleland and Mashonaland, in the days 
when elephants were plentiful, the teeth of big, full-grown 
bulls weighed usually from 4olb. to 6o0lb. apiece. Tusks 
weighing over 6olb. were not tncommon, but those over 


7olb. were certainly few and far between, while anything 


over 8olb. was very rare. Nevertheless, occasional tusks of 
great magnificence were produced south of the Zambesi. 
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One, mentioned by Mr. Selous 
as being brought by Bernhard 
Bauer, a Boer hunter, from 
the Lake Ngami country in 
1873, scaled 1r74lb. In 1849 
the late Mr. W. C. Oswell, 
the most famous hunter of the 
middle of the last century, 
shot on the Zouga or Botlethi 
River, Ngamiland, an elephant 
which carried teeth weighing 
together between 230lb. and 
240lb Curiously enough, the 
bull elephant that carried these 
fine teeth was one ol the 
smallest ever shot by Mr. 
Oswell. An elephant shot about 
the year 1868 by a Boer huntet 


named Potgieter, in what is now 
Southern Rhodesia, carried teeth 
which measured oft. in length, and 
scaled rather more than 30o0lb. the 
pair, And a pair obtained in 
barter from Umzila, Chief of the 
Gaza Zulus, in 1874, were of much 
the same weight. Cow elephants carry tusks which are far inferior 
to those of the bulls. In South Africa they used to average 
from tIolb. to r4lb. apiece; occasionally they reached 2olb., 
and Mr. Selous records a rare specimen which scaled 39lb. 
In Equatorial Africa cows’ teeth are somewhat heavier, but 
even there they run usually between 12lb. and 24lb Che late 
Mr. A. H. Neumann had a very exceptional pair, which weighed 
,6lb. apiece. 


ELEPHANT 


Che finest quality ivory—*“ soft ivory comes from East 
Africa, and realises a higher price than “ hard” ivory, which 
comes chiefly from the West Coast. ‘ Kalasha,’”’ small cow 


ivory, ranging from r2lb. to 16lb. per tusk, is, or used to be, the 
most valuable, being in great demand for making billiard balls. 
Only a few vears since a single large firm of billiard-table makers 
used in a month as many as ninety-five pairs of tusks. Thus 
to supply this single firm no fewer than 1,140 elephants annually 
suffered death! Yet this was a mere drop in the vast ocean 
of the waste of elephant life. Ivory billiard balls may be going 
out of fashion, but tusks are still in immense demand, and 
about 300 tons are sold in London alone during the vear. In 
the remoter parts of Africa the elephant may resist extinction 


possibly for 
another hun 
dred vears, 
but over the 
great part 
ol the con- 
tinent it is 
doomed. It 


PCA aw 


has practi- 
cally vanished 
from South 
Africa; it is 
being slowly 
exterminated 
in other 
parts of the 
country. 

H. A. BryDEN \ 
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MARLOW PLACE, 
GREAT MARLOW, 


THE RESIDENCE OF 





l is rarely that a house of the eighteenth century is so devoid 
of history as Marlow Place. Sheahan, in his history of 
Bucks, says that it was built in 1720 for George II., then 
Prince of Wales. A local guide tells us, in addition, 
that he resided there occasionally until 1751. The Prince 

and King as he became—was fond of driving a team, and 

Marlow was just a pleasant coach-drive from Windsor. This 
may possibly have been a reason for selecting it as a site for a 
pleasure-house. At that time the bridge across the Thames 
was a little lower down stream than the present suspension 
bridge, which dates from 1831. It was as much to the east 
of the parish church as the present bridge is to the west of it. 
It landed the visitor from the south at the lower end of what, 
though formerly called by no more dignified a name than Duck 
Lane, was, until the High Street was continued to the present 
bridge, the chief approach to the town. It is now known as 
St. Peter’s Street from the small church on its eastern side, 
designed by Augustus Welby Pugin. Marlow Place stands 


at the top and looks straight down it. The old name of Duck 
Lane (which it was foolish to alter) is supposed to have been 
derived from the ‘‘ Ducking Stool’”’ or ‘“ Cucking Stool ’”’ used 
It has been described as “‘ an engine invented 


on the wharf there 
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for the punishment of scolds and unquiet women, by ducki: 
them in the water, after having placed them in a stool or cha 
fixed at the end of a long pole.” Some of the old houses ne 
the river and the foot of the former bridge figure in Fr 
Walker’s charming picture ‘“ The Ferry.”’ 

After the date 1751 there seems a blank as to both own 
and occupier. The scheme of the house does not seem to hay 
recommended it as a residence to the average Englishman « 
ordinary tastes, and fortunately it did not lend itself to altera 
tion. As it does not stand on the Thames bank or in the mids 
of park lands, it may have been condemned as neither a tow 
nor a country house. So it happened that for three or for 
periods, none of them long, it was used as a school. 

Remnantz, at the western end of the town, was the firs 
home of the Royal Military College, which, on the building « 
Sandhurst in 1811, was removed there. While it was still a 
Remnantz, Marlow Place served as a hostel. Apparently 
was used for the younger lads, for buttons bearing the legen: 
“ R. Milit. Coll. Junior Dept.”’ have been dug up in the gardens 
On the removal of the college from Marlow, the property passe« 
to the Grenfells. The Grenfell and Owen Williams families 
who both came from Wales, brought also to the Temple Mill 
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copper ore which they worked in partnership. The History of 
the Hundred of Desborough, by Thomas Langley, was published 
in 1797. It gives no information about this house, a silence 
which seems rather marked, nor about either of these families, 
but “‘ Owen Williams, Esq., M.P., Marlow Place, two copies,”’ 
appears in the list of subscribers. The representatives of the 
same family are still the owners. 

The architectural character of the building, and particularly 
of the interior, is suggestive of about ten years later than 1720, 
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the date ot building given by 
Sheahan. On a brick in an oute) 
wall is scratched the date 1731, and 
the figures look contemporary. | 
they are, they may indicate the tim 
of its completion. The house 
separated from the main road by 
a high wall that discourages enquir 
but that is not abnormal. TI 
memoir writers of the early eighteen 
century were not notable for reticen 
It is odd, therefore, that the buildin 
of Marlow Place, if done for tl 
Prince, should have escaped authent 






RECEPTION, 





PARLOUR anaes 
mm as = germane 
record, especially as 
George was never at ze PRINCIPAL 
any pains to maintain CoeT ANSE 
secrecy about his © 8 e ——— 
. SCALE OF ——— Fee 





private emplovments. 
Whatever his other PLAN 

faults, his truthfulness 

and frankness were almost extravagant. Nor is there anythin 
unusual about the plan of the house as compared with oth 
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houses Of that time. The ground-floor rooms are low, and 
devoted to kitchen quarters. The chief floor is a piano 
yobile approached by a double flight of steps on the 
south side. These once gave access to the fine hall, but 
were altered when they were partly covered in by a modern 
conservatory—an unfortunate addition. The entrance is now 
on the ground floor. The only thing architecturally which 
supports the theorv that Marlow Place was an occasional 


Copyri ht 


n 


mmer retreat lor a great personage is the strong contrast 
amenity of design between the handsome rooms on the first 
or and the comparative meanness in the treatment of the 
r st of the house. This, however, finds many parallels in other 
shteenth century houses which were ordinary family homes. 
It is abundantly clear that an architect of ability was 

e aployed, and Mr. Niven has suggested that he may have been 
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a Hanoverian. The stone capitals of the brick pilasters are not 
only ugly but unusual, and look anything but English. Agairst 
the theory of a German designer must be set the fact that George, 
while still Prince of Wales, was loud in expressing his admiration 
for everything English, even to the extent of annoving his 
German friends by his protestations. With the exception of 
some puzzling details, there is nothing unlike ordinary con 
temporary work. The hall, now used as a drawing-room, 


THE HALL. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
is particularly fine, as the pictures show. It runs up two 
storeys in its height, and it is probable that the original intention 
was to paint the vaulted ceiling. 

A rearrangement of the interior of the house must have been 
made about 1780, for the mantel-pieces in some of the rooms are 
clearly not original. Attention may be drawn to the very 
attractive engraved brass finger-plate and rim-lock, now 
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illustrated. As the rooms of the sec ond and attic floors are low and 
rather meanly designed, it is likely that it was part of the original 
scheme to use the rooms at the north-east and north-west corners 
of the chief floor as bedrooms, for those adjoining, now used as 
dressing-rooms, would have served well as powder-closets. The 
exterior of the house is notable for its fine brickwork. Stone has 
been used only for the curious capital, for the cantilever cornices 
and pediments, and for the two chief doorways. The same 
design is employed on all four faces of the house, so that there 
is no back elevation in the ordinary sense of the word. There is 
a fine flight of steps from what was probably the dining-room 
to the garden, but if there was once a definite scheme of formal 
gardening, that must have been destroyed in making a drill- 
ground for the cadets. A little sunk garden on the east side 
is modern. Whatever the purpose of the original builder, and 
whoever the architect employed, Marlow Place is of great 
interest as a house of the early eighteenth century which has, 
save for the added greenhouse, escaped nineteenth century 
mutilation LAWRENCE WEAVER 


A SMALL GARDEN , 
' OF TOPIARY WORK. 


HE tradition of topiary work nearly received its death- 
blow from the landscape gardeners in the middle of 
the eighteenth century. We owe its survival as much 
to the cottager, who continued to trim his peacocks 
in vew, as to the few owners of great gardens, like 

Levens and Heslington, who were unaffected by the sophistries 
of Capability Brown and his imitators. It is only in the last 
thirty years that the planting and clipping of trees and shrubs 
to make a definite geometrical design has been advocated as 
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irtistic and desirable, and 
many modern gardens 
bear witness to the de- 
lightful effects that are 
pe yssible. There vet lingers, 
however. the idea that 
a conscious scheme of 
shaped hedges on _ lines 
at all elaborate is suit- 
able only for a_ great 
garden, and that for 
small areas nothing more 
is practicable than a few 
plain hedges ending, per- 
haps, with an obelisk or 
a peacock. Bridge End 
Garden at Saffron Wal- 
den, Essex, is especially 
interesting, not only be- 
cause it shows an elabo- 
rate treatment of a small 
space, but also because it 
was made about seventy 
years ago. The eighteen- 
forties were probably the 
gloomiest period for gar- 
den design that England 
has known. Sir Charles 
Barry was almost alone 
in cleaving to the old 
traditions of formal treat- 
ment. Bridge End Garden 
owes its design to a 
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LOCK AND PLATE. 


cultivated amateur, the late M 
Francis Gibson of Saffron Walde: 
who was a member of an old lox 
banking-house, since absorbed in o1 
of the big joint stock compani 
He lived at the old mansion whi 
stands at the corner of High Street 
and Castle Street. As it possessed 
only a small garden, he devoted hi 
skill to laying out as a garden 
large site which was divided from 
his home by Castle Street. Som 
time after Mr. Gibson’s death in 
1858, the house became the property 
of a Roman Catholic Community 
but the Right Hon. Lewis Fry, who 
married Mr. Gibson’s only daughter 
has retained possession of the gat 
dens. With characteristic liberality, 
he allows the townspeople access to 
them, and they are also used for 
floral fétes, etc. The greatest car 
is exercised in maintaining not only 
the topiary work, which forms the 
subject of our pictures, but also 
the rose garden, kitchen garden and 
maze which occupy other parts of th 
grounds. Mr. Gibson was clearly a 
man of unusually acute perceptions 
At a time when domestic architectur 
and its sister art of garden desig! 
had sunk to a deplorably low ebb 
he had the good judgment to fal 
back upon the old traditions, and 
the dignified effect of a scheme whic! 
embraces little more than half ai 
acre is proof enough of a considerabk: 
power of design. 

At the east end of the garde 
an iron platform has been built 
with a stair of access from whic! 
the visitor may survey the whol 
scheme, and that is the view poin' 
of our camera in the first picture 
From this and from the plan it 1 
clear how cleverly the yews have 
been spaced and the beds shaped 
In the middle of the round gras 
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a column is a lead Triton, whose horn 
serves as fountain The figure is almost 
an exact replica of one in the Rijks 
Museum at Amsterdam The Bridge 


End Garden should stimulate anyone 
who has _ patience and half an acre 
unplanted to emulate its charms 


THE LAW AS TO 
SMALL HOLDINGS. 


NE of the lessons most clearly to 
be learnt at the end of the 
nineteenth century was that 
the small holder and yeoman 
farme were doomed to ex- 

tinction, unless something could be done to 


give them a better chance in their struggl 


for i. living In the conditions then pre 

vailing only the very large farmers and 
landowners could survive, and the tendency 
was for the land to be held by fewer and 
fewer people, employing landless agricul- 
tural labourers [his tendency has long 
been recognised as one to be resisted ind 
many remedies have been suggested Of 
those which have taken practical form the 
various Small Holdings Acts and Allotment 


Acts must first be mentioned, that in force 


being the Act of 1908. 

Men with practical experience have been obliged to admit 
that, although the small [English farmer has for the last two o1 
three decades been severely handicapped by conditions not under 
his control, he has not been without some responsibility for his 
misfortunes He has been very slow to adopt improved methods 
of cultivation, and still more so to apply the principle of co- 
operation, regarding his neighbours as his rivals, and an attempt 
to combine with them for mutual profit to be avoided, as more or 
less against the laws of Nature 


In consequence, Irish and Danish 


farmers, more skilfully instructed as to their own interests, have 


gained advantage 
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PLAN OF BRIDGE END GARDEN. 

\ sensible legislator will not blame the Engtish agricultu 
for the defects of his qualities, but will take them into consid 
tion when drafting Acts to serve him He is at least honest 
industrious and straightforward, and the ‘“‘ smartness ’”’ of cert 
up-to-date people is sometimes indistinguishable from dishones 


One lesson which ought to have been learnt by our legislators lo 


ago, and particularly easy to point out at the present moment 
that our farmers cannot possibly in the long run live from ha 
to mouth, ?.e., that the total failure of the harvest or of a particu 
crop in a bad year should not mean ruin to the small owner, but 


misfortune which he can overcome. Plainly, if he is living fri 
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SAFFRON 
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hand to mouth, has no savings and can obtain no credit, the entire overtaken by sheer misfortune can remain unmolested on his land 
failure of even one harvest must be fatal to him. and, if he can obtain enough food for himself and his family until 
In considering our law as to small holdings there is at present he can grow another crop and sell it, can weather the storm. On 
a sharp distinction between those acquired under the Act of 1908 the other hand, his credit is seriously impaired, for he has nothing 
cluding the few subject to the previous Act of 1892), and others to pledge except his own body, in places where imprisonment for 
subject to the ordinary laws of real property, tempered in the case debt is possible. Where it does not exist, credit must simply bi 
of leaseholds by various Acts giving a tenant compensation for given on a man’s own character. With our old country banks, 
improvements, disturbance by game, etc., now consolidated in this was virtually the system in England, but the great limited 
t \cricultural Holdings Act of 1908. companies which have taken over these banks will not give credit 
As regards small freeholds under the ordinary law, the English to a farmer necessarily unknown to the directors 
farmer is in a position of much freedom, and takes great responsi- fo prevent the small holder being sold up when he is untot 
pilitv. Thus, if he can find people to lend him money on the land tunate, and at the same time to enable him to obtain credit where 
he can mortgage it to any extent, and spend what he has borrowed necessary, it is possible to combine a Homestead Law with a 
as he pleases ; he can subdivide it, charge it, create easements system of land or credit banks. Under such a svstem a farmet 
| has absolutely free testamentary powers. The small holder can obtain loans at low interest, strictly to be applied for 
ler the Act of the purposes of the 


8 ws tar more land, and, if he does 


ricted, at least so not repay them, the 
as he has not inviolability of — the 
d the whole of 


instalments of 


Homestead Law is 
relaxed and the 
chase-money. He mortgagee bank has 
nnot subdivide his the usual remedies 
lding or let or \s an example of 
such legislation — the 
Blockholdet Loans 
Act of South Aus 


tralia No 515 ol 


sgn any vart ot 
without the con- 
it of the County 


Council; he is bound 

cultivate it him- 1891) may be cited 
f, using it only This gives the Loan 
agriculture, and Commissioner powe1 
v not, except in to extend time for 
recial circum- repayment in cast 
inces, erect more of hardship, but if 
ian one dwelling- the holder can pay 
yuse on it. Also, if an instalment and 
leaves it divided will not do so he can 
In ejected, even 


although the block 


vy his will, the 
County Counc il may 
1s registered as a 
Block 
and thu protected 


equire it to be sold, 


» that the land mav Hlomesteac 


t be cut up into 
lots too small for against ordinary, 
profitable cultiva- creditors 
tion. And the Usually in the 
County Council may british dominions 
Iso sell it if the the power to registel 
tenant breaks the holding as a pro 


onditions. If the tected homestead 


holder falls into rests with the holder 
debt, it will be 


observed that these 


and he may 1 he 
pleases strike it off 
mditions preclude the registe! and 
the creditors’ iultterwards mortgage 
ordinary remedies or otherwis« deal 
against the land, but with it; but this is 
execution’”’ could often made subject 
still issue, the holder to the consent of hi 
could be made bank- wit as in the 
rupt and his live- British Columbia 
Hlomestead Law 


Nearly all the 


\merican States 


stock, farming im- 


plements and 


chattels seized and 





id. In such a case have Homestead 
hie would almost Laws, and so. there 
ertainly fall in are dozens of models 
rrear with his in- Copyright BRIDGE END GARDEN: THE FOUNTAIN C.L."" from which to pick 
talments of pur- and choos 
hase-monev, and the council could then sell his holding Probably, for small holders without much experience or 
[he ordinary lessee of a farm from vear to vear 1s probably capital, legislation founded on the Homestead laws ombined with 
ound down by his lease to similar conditions, and in theory has a system of loans under supervision, with the ordinary remedies, 
o security of tenure at all In practice, however, a good tenant will be found in the right direction if we wish our population to 
inder a good landlord, who is not pressed by the mortgages of make the best of the land, and to keep them on it In effect 
lis predecessors, may be in a most favourable position. this would be something like a reversion to the methods of the 

In considering our English law, and contrasting it with good resident landlord Such a man knew his tenants and wa 
hat applied to agricultural holders in America and our Colonies always ready to spend money on his land, receiving its due interest 
here is one verv notable difference, and that is the utter absence as an investment 
~ anything like a ‘‘ Homestead Law” in_ England. Its In order that land should be put to its best use, there 
nain feature is the protection of the land, whether by volun- must be reasonable security of tenure, credit to make improv 
iry registration of the holder or otherwise, from interference ments and, where the holders are inexperienced, supervision to 

'v creditors: and almost always there is a similar protection prevent abus« and, if these conditions can be secured by the law 
igainst process as regards the chattels and personal property in our Colonies and in America, we ought not to be above learning 


nm the land. This, no doubt, cuts both ways. The farmet lessons from them. ALFRED FELLOWS 
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NEW AND RARE TREES AND SHRUBS 


fDuring the last decade our hardy ornamental trees and shrubs have been considerably added to by new or rare species, introduced principally from 
Western and Central China, and in a series of articles we propose to give particulars of some of the most useful and interesting.—Ep.] 


ELIOSMA CUNEIFOLIA.—Kecent exploration in China sent it home nearly forty years later that it became establish 
has added a good deal to our knowledge of Meli- in gardens. Even now it is very uncommon. Of the “ fring 
osmas. Previous to Wilsgn’s journeys in the Central trees ’’ only two species are known, the other being the well-known 
and Western parts of that Empire, this obscure genus C. virginica of the United States. They afford one of sever 
was represented in gardens by only one rather tender instances of the remarkable isolation of one species in North-Easter 

shrub from Japan and the Corean Archipelago—M. myriantha. Asia, while its only fellow is in Eastern North America; oth: 
Now there are some four or five species in cultivation, of which examples may be cited in the two tulip trees, the two yellow-woox 





MELIOSMA CUNEIFOLIA. CHIONANTHUS RETUSA 

A new deciduous shrub from China, at present extremely rare. It has handsome ribbed The Chinese representative of a genus of shrubs to which 

foliage and blossoms just after midsummer, its flowers having a charming honey-like the well-known “ Fringe tree” of the United States belongs 

perfume. An interesting addition to a little-known group of shrubs. Suitable for growing It loves a sunny position and a rich loamy soil. Grows 

as an isolated specimen on a lawn. Thrives in ordinary good loam roft. high. 

M. cuneifolia is the only one which has yet flowered. It bears its and the two species of sassafras. Alike in their snowy whit 
yellowish white flowers in July, and, although small individually, narrow-petalled blossoms, the fringe trees are distinct in the 
they make in their entirety a graceful panicle 6in. to gin. high and manner of bearing them. As our picture shows, C. retusa carri 
as much wide. Their greatest charm isa sweet, honey-like fragrance. them in clusters at the end of short leafy twigs of the current yea 
The leaves are distinct and handsome, the largest being 7in. long but in C. virginica they are borne in a dense mop-like mass at th 
by in. wide, and all of them have from fifteen to twenty end of the previous year’s growth, and below the young shoot 
pairs of conspicuous parallel! ribs. Being of shapely habit and ulti- of the current year. C. retusa needs above all abundant sunshin 





E. J. Wallis. Copyright. 
STYRAX HEMSLEYANA SYRINGA JULIAN. 
A new Chinese shrub or small tree, belonging to a group of A new and very distinct Lilac. It likes a loamy soil and abhors drought. One of the 
great distinction and beauty. Very rare It will probably smallest of its race, it flowers freely at 2ft. high. Suitable for a border of choice shrubs, 
thrive best in a mixture of peat, loam and decayed leaves. free from the danger of being overgrown by more vigorous neighbours. 
mately roft. high, it is worth a place ona lawn. Introduced about if the planter gives it his sunniest spot and a sound loamy so 
ten years ago, it has not hitherto given the least indication of being to grow in, he has done the best he can for it. The finest plant: 
tender. I have seen are in one of the city parks of Rochester, N.Y. 
Chionanthus retusa (the Chinese fringe tree) was first intro- Styrax hemsleyana.—To connoisseurs of hardy trees an 
duced by Fortune from China in 1845, but it did not, apparently, shrubs the genus styrax is already known by two Japanese species 


then survive, and it was not until Messrs. Veitch’s collector, Maries, of remarkable beauty—S. japonica and S. Obassia. To the latte 
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HALESIA HISPIDA BUDDLEIA NIVEA ELLIOTTIA RACEMOSA 
A very beautiful summer-flowering tree up to 4oft. high, \ new Chinese shrub, remarkable for the snow-white wool Perhaps the rarest of all cultivated 
allied to the Snowdrop tree. It was introduced a good which covers the under-surface of the leaves, the young = shrubs. One of the Heath family, 
many years ago, but is stillrare. Useful because it flowersas stems and the _ inflorescenc: A gross feeder, it likes and needing peat Originally found 
late as July Of spreading habit, it likes an isolated, rich loamy soil, and should be = grown in full’ wild in Georgia, U.S.A., and now 
sheltered position. Loamy soil. sunshine almost extinet in Nature 


hemsleyana, a new species brought from China about twelve 
ars ago, bears most resemblance. Messrs. Veitch showed a small 

‘ec at the International Exhibition at Chelsea last May. Its 
ure white flowers are about rin. wide, and its racemes are 6in. 
or so in length; its leaves are 3in. to 6in. long, and about two-thirds 
as wide. It is a small deciduous tree which Mr. Wilson told m« 
he saw in China sometimes 2oft. or a little more in height. The 
styraxes like to be given a permanent spot early, for they do not 
relish root disturbance. At the time of planting they may have 
a little prepared compost of peat and leaf-svil mixed with the soil 
put about their roots for them to start into; after they are estab- 
lished the roots 
can spread into 
the ordinary soil 
of the garden 
Shrubs of such 
exquisite beauty 
as these deserve a 
little initial care. 
Syringa Juliane 

is a twentieth 
century introduc- 
tion of Wilson 
from Western 
China. Although 
it has not the 
splendour of the 
common lilac 
group nor rivals 
even the Persian 
lilacs in beauty, 
it flowers freely, 
as our illustration 
shows, and it has, 
also, the charac- 
teristic and 
delightful frag- 
nee of its race. 


— = 


ie flowers are 
arly white on 
© upper side, 
t beneath they 

deep lilac, 
lile the calyx is 


rallis. 
et -coloured E. J. Wallis 


ITEA ILICIFOLIA. 


striking con- 
B , A rather tender evergreen shrub, introduced from 


Western China. Suitable for the south and west, or 
velvety with in especially favoured spots elsewhere. It likes either 
»wn_ beneath. peaty or loamy soil of not too heavy a nature. 


st. The leaves 





It commences to flower at 1ft. 6in. to 2ft. high, and will not, t 
should say, grow more than 4ft. or at any rate Oft. high. 

Halesia hispida.—The best examples of this tree | know of 
are in the neighbourhood of Cork and Queenstown, but mild climati 
conditions such as they exist under there are not essential to thei 
well-being. Near London it is entirely hardy, and flowers freely 
both at Kew and with Miss Willmott at Warley in Essex, although 
it is not likely to grow so large there as it does in the west, where 
it makes a wide-spreading tree 3o0ft. to goft. high. The pure white 
fragrant flowers open in June and July on pendulous panicles, 
6in. to gin. long, that hang in a row beneath the branches, one 
from each joint. 
The _ tassel - like 
appearance of the 
flower is due to 
the deep cutting 
of the corolla and 
to the protruded 
stamens. I know 
no more interest- 
ing and striking 
object in the July 
garden than a 
specimen of this 
halesia carrying 
its myriads of 
graceful panicles. 
The curious fruits 
are spindle 
shaped and 
covered with pale 
brown hairs. This 
tree, a native ot 
Japan and China, 
is sometimes 
called Ptero- 
styrax hispidum 
and is, indeed, 
very distinct 
from the North 
American halesias 
ot which the 
snowdrop tree is 
so well-known a 
PINUS AYACAHUITE agama nate 
An interesting Pine from Mexico—not unlike the well- _Buddleia wenn 
known P. excelsa from the Himalava. A large tree in The discovery 
favourable situations. Hardy near London, but thrives and introduction 

better in the Isle of Wight and westward from China of the 
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many new forms of Buddleia variabilis, shown from time to 
time in such fine flower at the Horticultural Hall by the 
Hon. Vicary Gibbs, have given a new importance to this 
group of shrubs, and a notable addition to the attractions of 
the igarden in late summer. But not with them will B. nivea 
come into competition. The flowers themselves have little or no 
beauty; they are purple, but only the tips of the petals show, 
the rest of the flower, the calyx and the flower-stalk, being embedded 
in a thick, soft, snow-white wool that also covers the young branch- 
lets and the lower surface of the leaves and gives to the plant its 
chief interest. Like other buddleias, this needs a good loamy soil 
to support its naturally vigorous growth, and the stronger the 
growth the greater is the development of its remarkable woolliness. 

Elliottia racemosa.—Unless, as one hopes, some unsuspected 
colony exists in a wild state, it seems likely that this shrub will 
meet the same fate as the great auk, and disappear 4s a living thine 
from the earth—to future generations only known by museum 
specimens. Very few plants are known to exist in a wild state 
and these, like cultivated ones, seem to have lost their powers of 
reproduction by seed. In fact, neither fruit nor seed has ever been 
seen since the plant was discovered in the valley of the Savannah 
River in Georgia, U.S.A., early in the nineteenth century. It 
certainly produces root-suckers in a half-hearted sort of way, from 
which a few plants have been raised, but that is the only method 
of increasing it yet discovered, and so far as I know only two plants 
are at present alive in Europe, both at Kew. The healthier one 
flowered in r9rt and 1912, producing its racemes of white, slightly 
perfumed flowers in July. It is a deciduous shrub up to roft. 
high, belonging to the heath famil\ 
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Itea ilicifolia.—Lord Kesteven, I believe, was the first to raise 
this interesting shrub, about twenty years ago; first also to bring 
it into flower at Casewick. Latterly it has been introduced by Wilson 
and has no doubt been raised by several of the participators in 
the results of his later journeys. I have seen it succeeding in warm 
sheltered corners in two or three gardens in the Home Counties 
but always at elevations of 2ooft. or 3o00ft. In low-lying, flat 
situations, it is, according to my experience, hopeless as a hardy 
shrub, although it may succeed against a wall. If so, it would 
make a pleasing evergreen covering, having very handsome, gloss\ 
green, holly-like foliage, and extremely elegant, slender, penden: 
racemes of dull or greenish white flowers, sometimes branche 
near the base, and opening in August. 

Pinus Ayacahuite.—The Mexican white pine, especially with 
out its cones, may very easily be mistaken for the commone 
Himalayan P. excelsa, which, to my knowledge, has occasionall 
been supplied for it. It may, however, always be distinguished by 
its young shoots being covered with a minute down. Those o 
P. excelsa are perfectly smooth. The cones also are very simila 
in size and shape, but are always to be recognised by a peculiarity 
well shown in our illustration; the scales nearest the stalk are in 
variably curled back towards it, as they never are in P. excelsa 
For the rest, the Mexican white pine is a handsome tree with it 
leaves in bundles of five. It is quite hardy in the Home Counties 
but likes the milder conditions of the extreme south and west 
where its less hardy variety, veitchiana, with cones up t 
r8in. in length, also thrives. The cones in the picture ar 
6in. to gin. long W. J. BEAN. 
(To be continued.) 


LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

HERE is no more fascinating study than the history 
of wit and humour. Perhaps the most difficult 
thing about it is to get into the atmosphere that 
will enable us to appreciate ancient ideas of fun. 
For humour, like everything else, has its fashions, 

and what seemed light and brilliant to one generation often 
falls heavy on the ears of a succeeding one. If poor Yorick 
could be brought to life now, it is very doubtful if he could 
“set the table in a roar”; unless, indeed, the company were 
so ill-mannered as to laugh at his antiquity. Even the humour 
of the genius who created him is less telling to-day than that 
of many a poor comedian, thus exemplifying the fact that a 
living ass is better than a dead lion. We have been led to these 
reflections by glancing through A Book of Famous Wits, by 
Walter Jerrold (Methuen). It could scarcely fail to be an inter- 
esting book, since it is written or compiled by the son of Douglas 
Jerrold, to whom the taste for wit must be a kind of second 
nature. He begins his chronicle in the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
and it speaks much for the vigour of the people of that time 
that there are still authentic jests recorded of them which remain 
unblunted. There is, for instance, that anecdote related by 
Bacon of Mr. Popham when he was Speaker and the Lower 
House had sat long and done very little. Queen Elizabeth, 
coming in one day, said to him: ‘“ Now, Mr. Speaker, what 
has passed in the Lower House?” He answered: “If it 
please your Majesty, seven weeks.” There is a clever pun 
handed down from Sir Thomas More which is older even than 
this, and still remains fresh. Thomas Manners, who had 
himself been made Earl of Rutland in 1525, reproached More 
on being over-much elated with his preferment and thus verifying 
the old proverb, ‘‘ Honores mutant mores.” ‘ No, my lord,” 
retorted Sir Thomas ; “ the pun will do much better in English : 
‘Honours change Manners.’”’ But it is not till we get to the 
Restoration that wit assumes its modern form. Charles II. may 
have been morally whatever you like, but as a man of wit he 
possesses an unchanging charm. There is something about his 
sayings which has preserved their freshness through the centuries. 
Perhaps some of the stories have been fathered upon him, 
but others are authenticated. Very characteristically dry was 
his comment when the Bishop of Rochester preached before 
him and, vehemently enunciating some truth, struck his 
fist on the desk before him, saying, ‘“‘ Who dare deny this ?”’ 
“ Faith,” said Charles audibly, ‘ nobody that is within reach 
of that fist of yours.” The same quality is to be found in his 
unforgettable reply to his brother James, Duke of York, who 
remonstrated with him on walking about the Park without 
guards or attendants just after the Rye House Plot. ‘“ Take 
care of yourself, brother James, don’t make yourself uneasy 
about me; for no man will kill me, to make you king.”” And 
we all remember the melancholy humour with which he 


apologised on his death-bed for taking so unconscionable a time 11 
dying. His was an era when wit and merriment blossomed fort! 
after the harsh repression of the Puritanical Commonwealt) 
The eighteenth century, which Carlyle used to chide as bein; 
shallow and material, was one in which the sense of fun at am 
rate was very strong. There are jests enough in nearly al 
the great novels of the time, except those of Richardson ; an 
this remark applies also to the plays and essays. That in thx 
case of the great Dean the wit was as bitter as it was 
strong is but the exception that proves the rule. The name 
most closely associated with the humour of that period 
is undoubtedly that of Joe Miller. Joe Miller is to the 
literature of humour what Manton is to the gunsmith’s art 
It may have been that he was a dull man himself; but 
if that was so, he had many excellent stories fathered upon him 
He was an actor, who at the age of twenty-five joined the Drury 
Lane company in 1709, and he continued in that position for 
thirty years. That he was illiterate appears from the legend 
that he married because he could not read and wanted some- 
one always at hand to read his parts to him. This state 
ment is made in the “ Dictionary of National Biography.” 
Many of the things in his jest book have been repeated again 
and again, with alterations to make them topical. So true is 
this, that our fathers and grandfathers used the phrase “a Jo 
Miller ’’ with the same meaning that we now attach to chestnuts. 
Here is a jest that originally appeared in his book, but has been 
credited to George Colman, to Theodore Hook and to Douglas 
Jerrold. Indeed, it seems to have been allotted to the prominent 
wit of every generation that followed his. It is about Daniel 
Purcell, the famous punster, who was one night, when in com 
pany, desired to make a pun extempore. “‘ Upon what subject ?” 
he asked. ‘‘ The King.”’ ‘“‘ The King, sir,” said Daniel, “ is 
no subject.” 

To go from Joe Miller to Dr. Johnson is like changing from 
a circus clown to a great tragedian. It was their rudeness that 
very often lent their peculiar savour to the sayings of the 
lexicographer. For example, when a bumptious person sought 
to ingratiate himself in Johnson’s favour by laughing at every- 
thing he said, the irritated Doctor at length broke out with, 
‘“ Pray, sir, what is the matter? I hope I have not said any 
thing which you can comprehend.” And his snub to the 
dyspeptic friend who was constantly discussing his own ill 
health might come in handy nowadays, when people have fallen 
into the boring habit of dwelling on their insides: ‘‘ Do not 
be like the spider, man, and spin conversation thus incessant) 
out of your own bowels.” Every wit must have a butt, and 
Johnson’s butt was Scotland. His sayings upon that country) 
have formed the stock gibes about it ever since. Lord Chester- 
field, of whom Dr. Johnson said, ‘‘ My Lord Chesterfield may b 
a wit among lords, but I fancy he is no more than a lord among 
wits,” had in reality a very pretty wit of his own. Thus it Is 
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rep rted that during the debate as to whether the piers of 
Westminster Bridge should be of stone or wood, he said, “ Of 
tone, to be sure, for we have too many wooden peers at West- 
minster already.”’ And there are many other sayings that 
hear out the impression that Chesterfield was more than a lord 
among wits. 

Mr. Jerrold does not follow the historical method, but has 
chapters on Wits in Society, Wits in Politics, Wits in the 
Pulpit, and so on, till we are almost compelled to ask who was 
the wittiest Englishman. To find an answer it would be requisite 
to make some sort of definition, because it would not do to bring 
men like Shakespeare and Dr. Johnson, or even Kings and Queens, 
into the comparison. The brain of a great genius like Shake- 
speare contains that of a wit and many others besides, and the 
savings of those placed in high authority gain in force by the 
ver’ position of those who utter them. Among wits, then. 
vyho are nothing but wits, a place very near the top, if not 
rea!'v at the top, is that of Theodore Hook. We can only quote 
tw: of his characteristic epigrams. There is the one on Twining’s 
tea shop: 

It seems as if Nature had curiously plann’d 

Phat men’s names with their trades should agree, 
rhere’s Twining, the Teaman, who lives in the Strand 
Would be wining if robbed of his T. 


\n the other was evoked by seeing the name of Milton over a 
viry stable : 


Iwo Miltons in separate ages were born ; 
The cleverer Milton ‘tis clear we have got: 
Though the other had talents the world to adorn, 
This lives by his mews, which the other could not 


Bu it would be easy to fill a whole number with good things 
fron the same source. 


GEOLOGY AND AGRICULTURE. 
Geology of Soils and Substrata, by H. B. Woodward, F.R.S., F.G.S. 
London: Edward Arnold.) 

SINCE the present reviewer showed the way, some ten to twenty years ago, 
there has been a great activity among geologists in applying their science to 
agriculture. More than half a century ago the late Professor Johnstone brought 
out the first book on the subject, and there the matter remained till our time. 
The fact that the founder of the Geological Survey was an agricultural geologist, 
and that the “ Father of English Geology "’ was a farmer and land agent, was 
lost sight of, and professional geologists systematically ignored farming. Now 
when agriculture is coming to its own again, geologists are trying their hands 
at adapting their science to the working of land, and the present volume is one 
of the most recent in this line. The pity of it is that the professional geologist 
knows little or nothing of agriculture, and the references to the same are often 
of a vague and second-hand nature. The present volume is no exception to 
this rule, and while the is all right, as we would expect from the 
author, the “ applied ”’ part is of little use to a farmer. The plates are not very 
well chosen, as they are all too much of one type and do not show a sufficient 
variation in the kinds of country. The book is divided into twenty-five chapters 
on the soil, subsoil, climate, drainage, water supply, manures, forests, estate 
values and so on. The last nine chapters are confined to a consideration of 
the various geological formations, in which there is much more geology than 
farming. One point must be emphasised, and that is that in this volume we 
have at last come across a geologist who understands sedentary versus transported 
soils—for which the reviewer is unfeignedly thankful—but it is strange to find 
him omitting all reference to the best soil in the British Islands, that is, the 
“red soil” of Dunbar, to which the Brickearth only comes second. There 
are many such small slips and errors, and the volume emphatically needs 
revision by someone acquainted with the practical farming of the different 
formations ; but for the student who just needs a sketch of the subject it will be 
1 handy book of reference, and it may be recommended to him for that 
purpose. P. McC 


“ 
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A NEW INDIAN POET. 

Gitanjali (Song Offerings), by Rabindra Nath Tagore A collection of 
prose translations made by the author from the original Bengali, wit! 
an introduction by W. B. Yeats. (The India Society.) 

RABINDRA NATH TAGORE is a true poet, but it is difficult to estimat 

him fairly through the medium of a translation, even when the translation is 

so excellent as this. Mr. W. B. Yeats, who writes an enthusiastic introduction, 
expresses this very well. He had to have recourse to a distinguished Bengali 
doctor of medicine in order to get the personal equation of the writer, who told 
ni among other things, that the lyrics in the original are “ full of subtlety 


hythm, of untranslatable delicacies of colour, of metrical invention.” In 
form in which they are placed before the reader they remind one of the 


lms of David. Thus, to quote almost at random : 


‘1 ask for a moment's indulgence to sit by thy sid Ihe works that I 
e in hand I will finish afterwards. 

* Away from the sight of thy tace my heart knows no rest or respite, and 
work becomes an endless toil in a shoreless sea of toil. 

“ To-dav the summer has come at my window with its sighs and murmurs ; 
| the bees are plying their minstrelsy at the court of the flowering grove 

* Now it is time to sit quiet, face to face with thee, and to sing dedication 
fe in this silent and overflowing leisure.” 


material is that of a devotee. Sometimes one thinks of him as a devotee 
irt and sometimes as a votarv of religion ; but whatever the being whom he 
*sses, the poetry always breathes the same spirit of self-abnegation, and 
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is set torth with the mest delicate and beautiful imagery drawn from Nature 
Very mystic it is too: 


Phou dost not turn in contempt from my childish play among dust 
ind the steps that I heard in mv plavroom are the same t ire echoing from 
star to star.’ 

Images of this kind appear on almost every pa Phe book strongest when 
the writer is dealing with his own spiri it is most eraceful when he touches on 
Infaneyv, as in the following : 

Phe steep that flits on baby's eve does anvbody know from where it 
com Yes, there is a rumour that it has its dwclling where, in the fairv village 
among shadows of the forest dimly lit with glow-worms, there hang two timid 
buds of enchantment From there it comes to kiss baby’s eves 

rhe smile that flickers on baby’s lips when he sleeps —does anybody know 
where it was born Yes, there is a rumour that a young pale beara of a crescent 
moon touched the edge of a vanishing autumn cloud, and there the nile was 
rst born in the dream of a dew-washed mornin the smile that tlhekers on 


babv's lips when he sk ps 


rhe sweet, soft freshness that blooms on baby’s limb clon invbody 
know where it was hidden so long Yes, when the mother was a voung girl 
it lav pervading her heart in tender and silent mystery ot love —the sweet, soft 
freshness that has bloomed on babv's limb 


OLD ENGLISH HUNTING. 

Hunting in the Olden Days, by W. Scarth Dixon. (Constabk 
MR. W. SCARTH DIXON, the author of a “ History of the Bramham Moor 
Hunt,” “ The Hunting Year” and other works on the chase, has proved him 
self well equipped for books of this kind He is thoroughly acquainted with 
the practical side of fox-hunting and has delved deep into old chronicles of the 
past In his latest book, Hunting in the Olden Days, he has attempted and, 
as we think, very successfully achieved, considering the difficulties of the task, 
a much more ambitious undertaking, no less than a survey of the history of 
English hunting from Norman times until the middle of the last century Of 
course, the earlier days of the chase are but lightly touched upon; it would 
need more than one stout volume to do justice to such a subject as hunting 
in Norman and Plantagenet times. But with the coming of the Stewarts to 
the English throne, Mr. Dixon begins to warm to his work and to be 
thoroughly interesting 

He traces very accurately the decline of the chase of the wild red 
deer, the chief cause being, of course, the gradual disappearance of these 
animals from modern England rheir downfall was proceeding pretty rapidly 
in Tudor times, as waste land was occupied, and from being a mere nation of 
grazicrs the English people took more and more to agriculture, “‘ which practi- 
cally sealed the fate of the wild red deer over the greater part of the country.” 
Yet the deer vanished slowly. The second Duke of Bedford, for example, 
seems to have hunted them successfully on Dartmoor towards the end of the 
seventeenth and at the beginning of the eighteenth century. Lord Graves, 
writing to Lord Fortescue in 1812, says: “‘ The principal haunts of the deer 
(in the Duke’s time) were in Holt Chase and in the coverts on the banks of the 
avy, the Tamar, the Teign, the Dart and the Torr rivers, on the sides of Dart- 
moor. When run they often went to sea in Torbay, as they do now in the 
Bristol Channel in the neighbourhood of Porlock and Ilfracomb« Wild red 
deer had, till quite recently, not been secn on Dartmoor for considerably more 
than a hundred years. It is interesting to know that within these last few years 
the deer have so spread abroad from the Exmoor country—the territory of 
the Devon and Somerset Staghounds—that they are now occasionally seen 
and even hunted in the northern portion of Dartmoor. This fact is possibly 
unknown to Mr. Dixon 

There is an interesting chapter on ‘“‘Some Early Fox-hunting Records.” 
Ihe Early English style of fox-hunting was, however, nothing like the 
chase of the present day, and the fox was more often than not run to 
earth as vermin and there dug out and killed, or driven forth from covert 
by running hounds, and thereafter coursed and despatched by greyhounds 
stationed outside. It is probable that the Charlton Hunt, near Goodwood, 
in the time of the Duke of Monmouth and Lord Grey of Wark, first introduced 
the chase of the fox after the seemly and reputable fashion which now obtains 
his would be in the days of Charles II. Yet, although fox-hunting proper 
thus had its inception and was pursued in common with the chase of the hare 
by many of the Early Georgian squires, it was not until the middle of the 
eighteenth century that it became established on something like its permanent 
and modern lines. The Dukes of Beaufort, for example, hunted hare and 
occasional park deer until about the vear 1762, when Henry, the fifth Duke, 
was still in his minority at the age of eighteen “It was Duke Henry,” says 
the author, “ who turned the family pack into foxhounds The story goes 
that hounds were coming home after a very bad day with the stag, and that 
the Duke drew Silk Wood on the chance of a fox hey found one, had a brilliant 
run, and straightway he determined to have his hounds made steady from deet 


and to hunt the fox instead So not very long after the ‘ fox came 
into his kingdom’ there—in 1770 to be exact—we find the Duke of Beaufort 
taking over the Heythrop country from Lord Foley. First he hunted this part 
of his immense country from Cornbury, and afterwards from Heythrop 
House 


Ihe Duke’s cub-hunting season took place at Badminton, after which horses 
and hounds travelled into Oxfordshire, where they hunted for two months, 
and then returned to Badminton for the rest of the season * It is worth while,” 
says Mr. Dixon, “to pause for a moment to see what hunting was like at 
this period. In the first place the scarcity of foxes must be emphasised. The vast 
tract of country hunted over by the fifth Duke of Beaufort and the fifth 
Earl of Berkeley was only good for six days a week. At the press nt, time the 
same country provides at the fewest twenty days per week. But—and it is 
a very large but indeed—the foxes which were hunted by the Duke of Beaufort 
and Lord Berkeley were very superior to their successors in these degenerate 
times, and we may, I think, take it as certain that the average of sport was 
decidedly higher than that of the present day.” Herein we quite agree. The 
pampered, over-fed fox of the present day, too often, we fear, of foreign extrac- 
tion, is certainly numerous enough—often too numerous—but he is not to 


be compared with his predecessors of the period 1750 to, say, 1860. 
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However, the sportsmen of the eighteenth century were hardy customers, 
ul deser 1 wild, stout foxes that ywwed them sport It more 
than doubtf whether even the Du f Beaufort and the Earl f Berkele 
had second I Chat i hror r, feelir seems to hav 
been in t e da i luxury reserved specially for the Shires Nor was there the 
} t inclination to ‘go home for afternoon tea and ping-pong,’ as I ones 
heard a I ul rca " i f ce 1in members of his field given to make 
ul ar] vard I | within the limits of t revie 
to dot ul ul t apt I f th el nteresting book Mr 
Sear Dixor is no fewer than t 1 pter i ne of them ever 

ta nt and full of information as its neighbour Stag-hunting in 
Seventeet ind | teenth Centurie the Royal Hounds, the Fox in 
York t Yor re Dale ind M Nottinghamshir und t Eastern 
Cour We Countr Harmy Suri ind Ken ill dealt ! 
I S M ell ‘ l ul ire mal ipter ramfu 
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f interest on such topics as Hunting Songs and Ballads, Bag Foxes, Fox-hy 
m Foot, the Hunting of the Hare, Old-time Huntsmen and so forth I 
olume is got up handsomely and in a style that befits its importanc 
ontains a very large number of illustrations, many of them from s«& 
iitherto not easilv accessible It will undoubtedly be found worthy 
onouret place in the library ot every sportsman 

\ GUIDE TO SOMERSETSHIRI 
Highways and Byways in Somerset, by Edward Hutto Macmill 
NO one knows better than Mr. Edward Hutton how to clothe the facts 1 
to a guide-book in an attractive literary form. He has dk much in this dir 
for the cities of Spain and Italv, and the Somersetshire volume in the “* Hi 
ind Byways” Series could not have been entrusted to better hands Ihe 
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Iimmacul 
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dishevelled, a 


of the trains collared his 
packed is full a in a mi 
it was possible to thorough maz 
cram it one in the So 
became keyed up \fricans’ twe 
to a certain live 

abnormal pitch of England 
enthusiasm the the best of 
numbers of keen play, they \ 
men there om neater 
knew the vast cleverer 
stream between their oppone: 
the station and but the S 
the ground, the \fricans’ p: 
massed thou were strié 
sands and the sea enough to 
of fac on the able to carry 
ands, af tod SOUTH AFRICAN INCHES TELL AT THE LINE-OUT. oe pay 
it was The Match making the ga 
of the Season, and one expected the miraculous The South a forwards’ game, even at the price of starving their backs. | 
Africans kicked off, and after about five minutes’ play got England pressed ; first Lowe went into touch five yards from 
going and began to press, but Lowe saved and England took South Africans’ goal-line, then Poulton very nearly got in, w 
the ball into the South Africans’ twenty-five; the game went on Coates got his man and broke up the three-quarter run, when 
ding-dong ; neither side had the advantage. Lowe was perhaps the South Africans got away with the ball in their turn. The Eng! 
most brilliant player for the time being. The play was full of forwards were cleverer in the loose than their opponent 
incident, but it was incident of the kinematograph order, brilliant, they knew how to use their feet, and after a brilliant rush and dril 
elusive, humorous, momentary, not to be recorded in cold print King only just failed to score Poulton, however, got the | 
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AND PASS-OUT. 
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note until R. Luyt = intercepted n 
extremely loose pass, and passed in turn 
to Morkel, who got in between the 
posts With D. Morkel to take the 
kit k, it looked like five certain points 
to South Africa, but the ball hit the 
post Woodhouse went over and shook 
hands with the South African captain 
they were even \fter a brilliant 
run, punt and follow up by Lowe, tl 
half finished with the ball dead almost 
in the centre of the field and an equalise« 
score of three points Envland had had 
far the best of the play, and if Fortun 
had favoured the home team but 
little, their score should have been 
fiiteen points in place of three Ihe 
had plaved cleverer football than thei 
opponents, who had the immense ad 
vantage of plaving as a team used to 
each other’s methods, whereas England 
were necessarily a somewhat = scratch 
combination Che South African fo 
wards were nearly a stone a man heavier 


than the home pack, which makes an 





cnormous difference, and the whole team 


—_ teint. tain . were in better condition, for it must | 
STOOP TACKLES McHARDY. ; 
remembered that the South Africans 
swerved, doubled and scored between the posts in his own inimitable during the past five months have lived for football and nothin 
style. The excitement wes intense; it was first blood to England. but football, whereas the English team was composed of men who 





ENGLAND ALSO KNOW HOW TO HEEL-OUT AND GET THE BALL AWAY. 





: Woodhouse took the kick and failed to convert it, greatly to his have other things to do, which is the necessary and we think, 
chagrin. It was an easy kick: he would have been successful personally, the healthiest condition of amateur sport Though 


ninety-nine times out of a hundred ; it 
was just bad luck 

After the twentv-five kick, play was 
taken well into the English half, and the 
South Africans pressed : then came the 
run of the match Poulton got away 
and went right through the Springbok 
defence ; another English try appeared 
to be an absolute’ certainty The 
miracle happened McHardy caught . | 
Poulton up and heid him, four feet 
from the South Africans’ goal-line 
Whether Poulton’s run or McHardy’s 
brilliant and difficult collar deserves 
more praise it would be hard to say. 
McHardy accomplished a feat which is 
very, very rarely done in first-class 
football, but it was very hard luck for 
the English side that they did not 
score. The South Africans took care 
that Poulton did not obtain any further 
opportunities. 

The South African forwards, by 
their rushing game, brought the- ball 
into the English five-vards line, but 





Poulton relieved to halfway, and play 
went on without incident worthy of THE ENGLISH COLLARING WAS THOROUGH 
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in common justice, it must be owned that men who are near to a 
place in an International team must give but the lees to any other 
occupation during the season that their game is plaved 

\fter half-time the superior condition and weight of the South 
\fricans told, and they pressed. Then came a free kick against 


England, and D. Morkel scored a goal from nearlv halfwav after 


No charge ’’ had been given bv the refere« Che South Africans 
had now three points in hand; then carhe an epidemic of off-sides 
and their consequent free kicks—the majority against England, 
some against South Afri From one of these D. Morkel scored 
again Save that R. R. Luyt was unfortunate enough to get his 


ankle sprained, the game drew to its close with somewhat un- 


eventful play in cathering darkness 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


A GLANCE BACKWARDS AND FORWARDS. 

r the opening of a new vear, when we are passing, as it 
were, another milestone on the great highway of Time, 
our thoughts are apt to wander into the past of our great 
industry, compare it with the present conditions, and 
then to indulge in speculations on what the future 

may have in store Farmers are sometimes fond of alluding 
to the “ good old times,”’ but thev seldom fix on any particular 
period as deserving that title The truth is that agricultural pros- 
perity has always been fluctuating from various causes, good and 
bad times succeeding each other from time immemorial. I car 
just remember the,‘‘ hungry forties,’’ and can assure readers that 
they were hungry enough for tenant farmers as well as for other 
classes of the community Then came about thirty vears during 
most of which they did very well Large fortunes were not made, 
but they lived well, and many saved money Rents went up 
and farms were at a premium,-an instance of which I can quote 
a striking example I think it was in 1863 that I copied out a 
tender for the goodwill of a six years’ lease on a tarm adjoining 
my father’s. It contained about six hundred acres of light stone- 
brash land, and the sum he offered was £2,200, but someone else 
tendered higher and got it. After the disastrous year of 1879 
the cloud of depression began to settle down, and things happened 
which are almost too painful to recall. Many a good farmer made 
acquaintance with black ruin, and not a few who had kept their 
hunter and sent their children to expensive schools became candi- 
dates for annuities from the Agricultural Benevolent Institution. 
The distress culminated in the nineties, when wheat touched 
eighteen shillings per quarter and all farm produce deteriorated 
terribly in value. It wasa time of transition. Foreign competition 
came down like an avalanche on the farmer, and nearly smothered 
him out of existence before he had time to learn how to meet it 
and to alter his plans in accordance with new conditions. It was 
a time of panic, and few were found to breathe a word of hope. 
No wonder that in those days men spoke of the ‘‘ good old times,” 
which most people believed were gone for ever. With the dawn of 
a new century, occasional gleams ot hope began to appear. For 
one thing, a refuge was found for many in the production of new 
milk, a business that was safe from the intrusion of the foreigner. 
The poorest ploughland went down to grass, and the farmers’ 
outlay was cut down both indoors and out. Still, there was no 
money to be made, or very little beyond a mere living, for, year 
after vear, there was no material advance in values. Gradually, 
however, confidence revived, and before many years of the present 
century had elapsed there were plenty of applications for vacant 
farms, a sure sign of a better feeling existing. This has been 
intensified during the last three years by several causes that have 
been at work. It was perceived that even foreign competition 
has its limits, especially in livestock and meat, in which there has 
been a good solid rise, and prices have again become remunerative. 
Even wheat has occasionally gone up to a figure at which it is ad- 
mitted that it can be profitably grown, while malting barley has 
often sold well. This brings us to the present day and prospects 
of the future 

In the first place, there are abundant indications that the public 
mind has changed towards the land. There never was a time when 
its welfare was so much discussed, or such keen interest displayed 
in it. That such is the case is shown by the employment of science 
and experiment in its aid, by grants from public funds for its develop- 
ment, and by the great advance that has taken place in technical 
education, to say nothing of the well-meant schemes for settling 
people on the land as small holders. All these things indicate a 
national movement for the fostering of an industry now at last 
perceived to be a great factor in the country’s welfare, and should 
alone be sufficient to inspire high hopes for the future. There are 
other changes, too, looming ahead of us, by which British agriculture 
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may be vastly benefited. There is the growing demand of the 

nations of the Old World for their share of the cheap food from the 

new countries, which may have a very tonic effect on our own 

markets, and there is the cheerful prospect of possible new 

crops at home 1. T. M 
JANUARY SPRING. 

Few indeed can remember such a time as we are having agri- 
culturally in the West of England. It seems as though we wer 
to have no winter, but rather a rainy period, and vet with the 
heavy rainfall there has been an absence of floods, thus showing 
that the land is not by any means waterlogged at present 
Added to the moisture, we have had a geniality of temperature 
perchance due to the Gulf Stream, that has affected vegeta 
tion very much. Not only are primroses and other hedgerow 
flowers to be gathered by handfuls, but the grass on rich pastures 
is quite as forward as it is some years in May. Farmers would 
certainly take advantage of this and put stock on some of thes« 
fields, were it not that they fear the damage of the hoofs, and therefore 
they are keeping their heavy cattle housed, though, were it not for 
the tenderness of the soil, they would do equally well in the open 
Milch cows still remain very dear; and once again the prices ot 
bacon pigs have taken an upward tendency, mainly because ther: 
are so few in farmers’ hands, and it is a rarity to see a sow running 
in a farmer’s home field now. In every direction it is apparent that 
all classes of farmers are making preparations for rearing all kinds 


of livestock in the coming months. Whether their efforts wi 
bring their proper reward will greatly depend on the volum 
of Irish store stock that will reach our shores when the embargo 
on it is taken off, and this is the problem that many rearers ar 
considering this January. E. W. 


CO-OPERATIVE FARMING VILLAGES: THIRTY TO ONE 
HUNDRED ACRE HOLDINGS. 

It needs little pains to understand that vears of town-lifc 
must operate adversely to the capable resumption of rural pursuits 
assuming these to have been ever followed, while for those to whon 
plough and drill are not even a memory, nor the tinkle of the shee; 
bel! a “‘ lost chord,”’ the policy of “‘ back to the land ” strikes on 
as little short of sheer insanity. The thing is a Will-o’-the-Wisp 
an anomaly, a farce. The true policy which should be the load 
stone and the goal of a Small Holdings Act is not “ back to the 
land,’’ but “‘ retention on the land.’”” Were the proposition ‘‘ keep 
on the land ”’ vigorously grasped and sensibly interpreted, sufficient 
cottage accommodation provided for young married couples and 
holdings of a size and equipment enough to ensure an honest living 
without grinding the men and women to pieces, body and soul, 
a decisive check would be given to the depletion of the country 
population and the congestion of the town. Such holdings, multi 
plied throughout the country, would dispel the insane visions 
of “‘ back to the land,”” which emanate from the wearv brains o! 
overworked statesmen or impracticable philanthropists and gall 
the British public, for it is as certain as anything in this world of! 
quick change and romantic surprise can be that if, by far-seein: 
venture, conditioned by commercial acumen, co-operative farmin; 
villages were planted all over the country wherever soi! and situation 
gave reasonable prospect of success, we should hear no more ©! 
the “‘ back to the land” cry from those who deplore yet seem 
impotent to arrest the depletion of our rural population. A flaw 
clearly traceable in the Act of 1908, is the evident idea obsessin* 
its authors and supporters that small holdings would go a long wa\ 
in providing a panacea for unemployment. It exists almost ex 
clusively in the towns and cities, and the futility of turning th: 
serried ranks of urban people loose upon the soil has been alread, 
noticed. The experience of municipal labour colonies and kindred 
schemes amply testifies that it is as useless to attempt the conver- 
sion of the townsman into an agriculturist as it is to manufacture 
a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. Dean Stubbs, in his admirable 
book, ‘“‘ The Land and the Labourers, 
twenty years’ close intimacy with the conditions, social and econo- 


” 


shrewdly says: ‘* Nearly 


mic, of rural life, have taught me that success in agriculture, even 
on a small scale, demands qualities of head and hand and heart, 
which, to say the least, it is quite idle to expect from a merely mis- 
cellaneous company of the loafers and slummers and labour failures 
of town life. It is too often forgotten by the glib land reformers 
of our city debating clubs, that the efficient agricultural laboure 
is not in reality the dull chaw-bacon sort of person of a Punch 
cartoon, but one of the most highly skilled of English workmen 
To expect, therefore, that the town labourer who has failed can 
be readily transformed into the rural labourer who will succeed 
is to expect miracles.’’ The land, indeed, offers varied work 
for the urban unemployed, but only in the direction of such under- 
takings as the reclamation of waste lands, afforestation and similar 
schemes. 
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ON THE GREEN. 


By Horace HutTcuHInsown 


A SET OF OLD GOLF CLUBS. 

HAVE lately been looking over, not for the first time, a 
set of clubs, all of the manufacture of the famous Hugh 
Philp, which were given by the late Sir Hew Dalrymple, 
at his death, to Mr. J. E. Laidlay. There is but one 
iron club in the whole set, which is an entirely new set, quite 

mplete, and intended to be kept, as it is kept, as a specimen 
of the series of weapons with which our forefathers tackled the 
vere business of getting the feather-stuffed ball into the hole. 
hat single ironisa big, clumsy tool, with a large and rather 
meave blade very heavy in 
he head, long and thick in the 
vaft and thick inthe grip. A 
tick grip is a character that 
ll the clubs equally have in 
mmon. Now the clubs that 
ur forefathers generally recog- 
ised as necessary to golfing 
ilvation were (1) the driver, 
2) the grassed club (that is to 
iy, a club with the face very 
lightly laid back, or “ grassed,”’ 
nd in other respects identical 
vith the driver), (3) the long 
poon, (4) the mid-spoon, (5) the 
short spoon, (6) the baffy, (7) 
he putter and (8) the sand-iron 
the single iron club of the set. 
In this set, however, which | 
believe was intended to be typi- 
cally complete, are included 
two other spoons, which we may 
call respectively (5A) as coming 
between the mid-spoon and the 
short spoon, and (6A) as being 
shorter and more lofted than 
the short spoon. 

In the first place it may be 
observed that the driver and 
the two clubs immediately fol- 
lowing it in the series are very 
long. I have measured from 
the tip of the toe straight (with- 
out taking in the bend of the 
head, which, if included, would 
add several inches) to the top 
of the shaft, and thus measured, 
the three longest and most 
springy in the series are of forty- 
six inches each. They differ 
from each other very little 
indeed, and only in the loft of 
the face, which is very slight in 
all of them, and of a difference 
hardly perceptible to a modern 
eye. The great similarity of the 
clubs is a high testimony to the 
skill of the maker, who could 
thus reproduce exactly to a 
pattern without the aid of a 
copying lathe. 

The mid-spoon is in length 
43}in., and at once we come toa 
considerable difference in respect 
of a stiffer shaft and a quite 
appreciably greater loft of head. 
The next in the series, the short 
or mid-spoon, is of, 42in. length, 
the short spoon of 3g9in., the 
shorter short spoon (so to call 
it, for I know of no special 
name) is 36}in. and the baffy 
is no more than-’32in. The putter is 34}in., and the sand- 
iron of the same length as the shorter short spoon—36}in. 
As the spoons descend in length the shafts, as I have 
said, become stiffer, and the faces more laid back, until, 
when we arrive at the baffy, we have a club with a face 
very much more set back than in any of the wooden clubs 
in use to-day, and the shaft very much stiffer. It is, indeed, 
quite rigid, with no spring in it at all, and such as we like in our 
modern mashies. It is quite a different weapon from any that 
we see in use now; and I wish to point out particularly that 
we are quite out of our reckoning when we talk, as talk we 
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sometimes do, of that modern club which is called the Toby being 
like the old baffy spoons. 

There are one or two rather interesting inferences which 
may be drawn from the genera! characters of these old clubs 
Those which are designed for sending the ball far, the driver, 
grassed club and long spoon, are of a length which indicates 
that the swing was slow. You cannot wield a long club very 
fast, and this suggestion that the swing was a more slow and 
solemn operation than that which our hitters of to-day affect 
is confirmed by the suppleness of the shafts; for with a very 
supple shaft you have to “ wait 
on” the club, as it is phrased. 
If you hurry, you throw the 
return of the spring out of its 
due time. For another point of 
comparison with modern clubs, 
we may note that these are more 
shallow in the face. A merii 
about the shallower faces (it is a 
quality of their defect) is that 
they more easily nip in under the 
ball and so get it into the air. It 
is readily to be understood that 
they will give it that beneath- 
the-helt blow, the hit under the 
medium line, which puts on the 
under-spin essential for getting 
the ball to travel in the best 
trajectory. The fact that the 
driving clubs, though long, are 
so light and so supple suggests, 
as I think, that the feather- 
stuffed ball went off the face in 
a light, resilient way, and more 
freely and kindly than the solid 
gutta-percha ball which super- 
seded it. It is almost sure that 
it was a long-carrying ball. We 
may, as I think, draw this infer- 
ence from the distances which 
the old golfers attained with 
it. There are stories of a Mr. 
Messieux, a teacher of foreign 
languages at St. Andrews, driv- 
ing the feather-stuffed ball to 
places which only Mr. Edward 
Blackwell and his like think of 
reaching even now; and I re- 
member asking ‘Old Tom” 
whether these tales were true, 
and he confirmed every yard of 
them, and said that Mr. Messieux 
really was a prodigious driver. 


Then, further, we have the 
significant fact that we never 


find any of the laudatores tem- 
ports acti insinuating that the 
gutta-percha balls flew further 
than the feather-stuffed. The 
fair inference is, as it seems to 
me, that they did not fly so far. 
Nor had they the modern hard 
and keen courses to run on 
when they descended from flight. 
There is all reason to believe 
that they were fine travellers. 
And as for the clubs which sent 
them forth on their travels, they 
were doubtless well adapted to 


their work, and the briefest 
SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. of all those clubs, the baffy, 
might, I am sure, be found 
with advantage in many a modern golfer’s bag. H. G. H. 


H.H. PRINCE ALBERT OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 
PRINCE ALBERT has been playing a good deal of golf this winter at Sunning- 
dale and Stoke Poges and other of the courses near London, and playing it 
extremely well ; indeed, his handicap is now within very short range of scratch 
He is a very sound and steady player in the long game, but the two most formid- 
able clubs in his bag are probably his putter and the curious iron weapon which 
he calls his rake. 
face ought to be, and not only is it very effective in getting the ball out of a 


This is an implement having a number of prongs where its 


bunker, but it will pitch the ball over a bunker with a quite wonderfully dead 
fall 


on the other side. As a putter the Prince can be, and very often is, 
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exceedingly deadly He carries out to the fullest extent the putting prece pt, often 
given and seldom followed, which inculcates the taking the club well away 


from the ball. Very few putters take the putter back so far, and very few hit 


all so smoothiv or so straight 


MR. ABE MITCHELL. 
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und ran through the championship field till he met Mr. John Ball in the semi 
final Mr. Ball was at his best ; he had a large crowd of enthusiastic supporters 
imd Mr. Mitchell was badlv beaten In rort, at Prestwick, he crushed Mr 
Graham in the International, but seemed to suffer from the intense heat in t 
Championship, and plaved quite badly when Mr. Stevens beat him Last vear’s 
play is still fresh in everyone’s memury, and the match between Mr. Ball and 
Mr. Mitchell at Westward Ho! will as surely yo down to posterity as that between 
Mr. Ball and Mr. [ait at Prestwick in 1897. Mr. Mitchell is a grand player 
already ; but if he gets more practice, and that on a greater variety ot courses 
he should get a good deal better still, and if he does that, there is nothing that 
he might not win B. D. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


It what I read be true, Mr. Abe Mitchell has taken the decisive step of becom 
ing a professional ; the amateurs have lost a very tine golfer and the professionals 
rained one who should soon be finer still Mr. Mitchell has, so far, had a short 
and brilliant career He first appeared at Hoylake in 1910, a nearly unknown 

fer who had never before met a sand bunker ; he knocked Mr. Guy Campbell 
vulgarl peaking, into the middle of the next week in the International mate! 
THE LATE LORD BURTON'S TWENTY-POINTER 
To tHe Eprror o1 Country Luirt 
SIR I should be very much obliged if Mr. Wallace, who contributed the artick 
on The Stalking Season of 19612" in vour issue of the 28th ult., would kindls 
tate on what grounds he makes the assertion that there is more than a 
suspicion that the late Lord Burton's 20-pointer was not a genuine wild Scottish 
stag.” This stag was killed, as everybody knows, in the Glen Kingie Forest 


on the Lochiel Estate, which Lord Burton rented from my father during the time 


he was tenant at Glen Ouoich The actual place where it was killed-—Coire na 
Gaul—is probably the most inaccessible spot in the whole of Scotland, and far 
removed from any habitation, let alone deer parks. It is quite admitted that 


no person knew of the existence of this stag until after it was shot, and, indeed 
Lord Burton was not even aware of it until after he had returned home At the 
time that he shot it he was on an expedition with ladies over the hill to Loch 
Nevis On the way they happened to see some stags below them, about three 
hundred yards off, and in order to please the ladies he took a shot at what 
ippeared to be the best of them, little knowing at what he was firing After 
killing the stag thev continued their expedition, without going down to see 
what he had killed, and it was only in the evening, on returning home, that he 
learned of the magnificent trophy he had acquired The beast weighed barely 
fifteen stone, and was in wretched condition, all the strength having apparently 
gone to the horn As no park deer have ever been turned down within miles 
of this wild region, and as no beast with a similar head had ever been heard of 
in the surrounding neighbourhood, it is difficult to conceive how it could have 
been any other stag but one born and bred in this most inaccessible district 
Chere it could have easily escaped notice for several years, as was proved by the 
fact that neither the late Lord Burton nor the stalkers with him were aware of 
the nature of its head at the time it was shot I may add that this head was an 
ordinary type of a Highland stag, and had no resemblance whatsoever to that 
of a park deer. Coire na Gaul, where this stag was killed, is situated about 
halfway between the head of Loch Quoich and the head of Loch Nevis. Trusting 
that Mr. Wallace will now give his reasons for the unjustifiable assertion he has 
made in your columns about this stag,—D. W. Cameron or Locutet 


ris letter has been submitted to Mr. Frank Wallace, whose reply is 


ts follows : 


Lochiel wishes to know on what grounds I make the assertion “ that 
there is more than a suspicion that the late Lord Burton's twenty-pointer was 
not a genuine wild Scottish stag,’ an assertion which he regards as unjustifiable 


Judging a stag’s head ] 


is, within certain limits, largely a matter of taste, but 
there are recognised types with which everyone who has studied horns is familiar 
1 fail to see how’ Lochiel can make the statement “ that this head was an 
ordinary type of a Highland stag, and had no resemblance whatever to that of a 
hark deer’ The italics are mine rhe best type ot wild Scottish head would 
no more be mistaken for a typical park head than a many-pointed park head 
would be confused with a wild Highland one 1 admit that theve are certain 
park heads which even an expert might be forgiven for mistaking for wild ones 

on page 35 ot “ British Deer and Their Horns” Mr. Millais writes: “ If certain 
picked heads I have lately seen at Melbury were killed in Athole Forest, or 
Colebrooke deer were slain in Muckross, | would defy any expert.living to prove 
that they were not home-grown and pure-blooded wild ones ““—but the con- 
trary is far from common, and there are few really wild Highland stags’ heads 
which would be mistaken for those of park deer. If the head of the twenty- 
pointer killed in Glen Kingie was placed with a dozen heads of about the same 
we from, say, Warnham Park, he would be a confident critic who would pick 
it out as “ an ordinary type of a Highland stag,” or say that it “‘ had no resem- 
blance whatsoever to that of a park deer.”” The clumsy-looking tops are not 
in the least like those of a typical wild Highland head, but, on the other hand, 
«.osely resemble the formation which is found in certain parks. My assertion, 
however, rests on stronger grounds than these. In Mr. J. G. Millais’ “ The 
Mammals of Great Britain and Ireland,” pages 1o4 and 105, the following 
paragraph appears, nor, so far as I know, has it ever been contradicted: “ In 
the above list (wild Scottish deer heads) I have not included the twenty- 
pointer shot by Lord Burton at Glenquoich, because I do not believe it 
to have been a wild Highland stag. I examined the head in the flesh 
and found it to be an old worn beast suffering from decline. The horns only 
weighed a pound or two, and were not such as would be carried by a Highland 
stag in its prime Lord Burton has affirmed that this was a genuine ‘ High- 
lander,’ and as such I included it in my ‘ British Deer and Their Horns.’ For 
this | am now sorry, as | afterwards met a certain gentleman (the late Earl of 
Iichester) who had sent to Lord Burton for his forest in Scotland a twenty- 
point stag which came from Warnham and whick he had found too dangerous 
to keep (at Melbury rhis stag had some vears previously been turned out in 
Glenquoich Forest, and bearing in mind the condition of the twentv-pointer at his 
<leath, there is more than a suspicion that the two deer were one and the same. | 
have mentioned these particulars not in any way to impugn the good faith of 
Lord Burton, who was doubtless misled by his stalkers, but in order to keep 
the records of wild Highland deer as accurate as possible, and free from the 
taint of the ‘imported’ stag [he lessees and owners of Highland forests are 
without doubt perfectly right in introducing fresh blood from the South, but 


these stags (it not confined) wander off into the forests and become pertect 
wild. and the stalkers, to please their masters, never say a word when they ar 
shot. Owners and lessees seldom have the perfect knowledge of individua 
stays which their henchmen possess."’ Mr. Millais, in a letter to me, continues 
“TIT may add that Lord Ilchester tells me that the twenty-pointer shot by Lor 
Burton carried exactly the same shaped head as it did in his park, only tha 
it was smaller and thinner as we should naturally expect.”” These are n 
reasons for writing as I did I hope that Lochiel will no longer consid 


my assertion “ unjustifiable.””"—Ep 


“THE FARCE OF SMALL HOLDINGS.” 
To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 
SIR As a firm believer in small holdings, I am not too closely concerned wit 


what political parties are doing or would do in connection with this matter 
but I am very seriously concerned with the problems which confront the smal 
holder, and which my company is doing its best to solve, and I cannot agree wit 
your correspondent “* Eastern Counties,” who, in your issue of December 14t! 
refers to “ The Farce of Small Holdings.” I have never claimed that there 

a “ fortune” in the cultivation of a small holding, but it is now admitted by 
careful investigators almost everywhere that the small holder is in a much bett« 
position than the artisan who earns his two pounds or three pounds per week 
Small holders who start with very limited capital are not much the worse f 
a few years’ experience, even if a percentage have to return to former occupa 
tions, while those who succeed are infinitely and permanently better off. A 
livelihood from a small holding may be a modest one, but it is a great inaccuracy 
to say that there is no more precarious way of making a living than off the land 
The man who cultivates a few acres of land can at least be sure of growin 
enough produce to feed himself and family for nearly the whole year, and ther: 
fore is in a very much better position than the labourer in the town who i 
frequently out of employment Your correspondent is evidently unacquainte¢ 
with Cambridgeshire small holders, who make good money under condition 
as to land tenure which the average farmer would positively jib at. Probably 
* Eastern Counties ” does not know of the seed-growing districts in Essex where 
men with little knowledge and very limited capital have succeeded in obtain 
ing for themselves a position of independence on a few acres. One such case 
is that of a man who started with one small field. He now farms nearly on 
thousand acres, and still grows those seed crops which small owners find s 
remunerative. To those who have devoted attention to the matter it is quit 
obvious that in many districts there is abundant room for more intensive 
cultivation of the soil. It is not even necessary to criticise the methods of larg: 
farmers or of landowners in order to make my point that small holdings car 
be made to pay. I have the highest possible admiration for the methods ot 
British farming, but so long as we have to import agricultural produce to the 
value of seventy million pounds per annum, which could be grown here, there 
will be scope for more intensive cultivation. I am not concerned with the 
political aspect of tenancy versus ownership, but as a business man I can only 
point out that the principle of ownership is financially sound. It is too ofter 
forgotten by the advocates of tenancy that there are many mortgagees but only 
one landlord. Practically every successful business enterprise in this country 
13 being worked under the “ load of debt,”’ as it is called, that small owners are 
not to be allowed to incur. No doubt long experience is desirable for large 
farming and small husbandry, but our experience with small owners has con- 
vinced us that more important than anything else is that “ business sense 
which enables a man to select almost intuitively those things which mean 
profitable business. I cannot claim to speak for the farmer, but what the small 
holding movement needs is an application of business principles to methods of 
cultivation and marketing ; this it is getting under our svstem, and I know that 
the scheme, which I have started with the help of a few real friends of the 
agricultural interests of this country, will grow until a large class of small owners 
has been created to enjoy the profits which now go to our more enterprising 
competitors, the foreigners. The panaceas of benevolent landlords, Stat« 
assistance and philanthropy only serve to keep on tke land those “ afternoon 


farmers " who would be better employed in working for a wage or working in 
a shop.—Hamitton Epwarps, Chairman, Small Owners, Limited. 34-35, 
Norfolk Street, Strand. 


RADIATORS IN VERY OLD HOUSES. 
fo tHe Eprror or “ Country Livi 

Srr,—As a regular subscriber to your paper, abroad and in England, | am going 
to trespass on your good nature to ask the following question: Would it be 
advisable to put radiators in an old cottage dating from the fourteenth century ? 
It is a timber and brick building, full of oak beams and timber-work in the walls 
Would radiators dry up the wood too much? I know a very dry atmosphere 
is considered bad for antique furniture. The cottage being close to the rivet 
rather makes me wish for radiators.—S. Beresrorp. 

Radiators will have no ill-effect if they are worked at a comparatively 
low temperature. Undue drying of the air is caused by using small radiairs 
which are cheaper and less obtrusive in appearance, and working them at high 
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USE OF A GOVERNESS CAR WITH A COB 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country LiFe.” 
Si I wonder whether any of your readers can give me information on the 


following point ¢ 
if such a vehicle has a 
has no doubt of it; 


know 
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OUEEN WASP IN DECEMBER 
fo tHe Eptror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—I am sending herewith the body of 
killed in my sitting-room window on December 29th, 
evidently tempted it out of the ivy which clothes the 
M. Harpy Situ 
jueen, which has evidently been tempted it | 
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THE GATHERING OI LAVER 
To tHe EpiTror or Country Luirt 

Sir,—Enclosed is a photograph of laver (edible seaweed) 

gatherers’ huts on the Pembrokeshire Coast, which I hope 

you will find interesting enough for publication Edible 

seaweed or laver gathering is quite an industry on the 

Pembrokeshire Coast [he photograph shows a few of 

the huts used by the women who gather this seaweed 

In this particular spot there is a cluster.of about twenty 

or thirty hut they are built of anything that comes 

handy, mostly driftwood, and thatched with the coarse 

grass which grows on the sand-dunes rhe laver may be 

seen drying inside the huts It is sent over to the 

Swansea market, where it is sold as “ laver butter,” and 

is thought a great delicacy One way of preparing it is 

to make it into small rolls, sprinkle it with oatmeal 

ind fry it in bacon fat, when I believe it to be 

deliciou F. G. RATCLIFFE 

A JACKDAW STORY 
fo tHe Eprror or Country Lirt 

SIR Perhaps this account of an intelligent jiackdaw may 

interest some of your readers. We had the bird from 

the nest, and clipped his wings a littl He had a cage, which he looked upon 
as his home ; but during the day the door was always open, and he could roam 
about the garden He was on good terms with our dogs, and taught the cat 
her place, but he did not care for her friends. His cage hung in the porch. He 
soon picked up the word “ Good-bye this and his name of “ Jack,”’ both 
pronounced very distinctly, were his only vocabulary Jack always used the 


word good-bve mn 
appropriat occa. 
ions till one day 
when a sale of work 
wa held it yur 
house the unusual 
number of visitors 
on thi occasion 
excited him that he 
com tel lost his 
head ind shouted 
Good-bye indis 
criminately at those 
wriving and depart- 
ing alike When he 
heard the village 


children returning 
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LAVER GATHERER’S HUTS 
If his cage was not presented to him for roosting at the right mon ot 
he would go to the top of the house and put himself to roost on a cha 
towel-rail, and when anyone went in search of him he would answer their -alj 
in a most sleepy manner. Poor little Jack! He met his end on one of t es 


expeditions in search of a roost, as one evening, in the twilight, someone cor in 


downstairs stepped on him—a sad loss to us 


after many years’ enjoymer 
his bright, intelli em 
ways.—M. Gam 
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from school he 
would run down to GLEN ARTNI 
the gate chattering FOREST. 
und calling to them To tHe Epiro: 
in his own way, and Sir, The = act 
sometimes, following panying photogra 
them down the road, are ot red deer in 
would have to be Glen Artney Forest 
driven back to the the property of I 
garden Jack often Ancaster. The de 
went to the kitchen IN GLEN ARTNEY FOREST. keep to the hig 
in the afternoon, and ranges around Bet 
when he saw tea being prepared he would slip out of the kitchen, go upstairs Voilick, but in winter, when the snow lies, they can get nothing to feed on 
to the schoolroom door, tap on it with his beak and_call * Jack” till he was come down in search of food; the gamekeepers at this time have to hand-fec¢ 
admitted, when he would perch on a chair and wait for tea. Sometimes he them, as it is called, on locust beans and Indian corn, and have fixed places for t 
would into t dining -room unnoticed, take up his position under a chair purpose. A large sack containing the food is placed on a sturdy pac! 
and announce his presence by pecking the occupant’s ankle and saying pony, the mouth of the sack ‘being partially opened. The pony is led round 
Jack”; this joke was not always appreciated. His only hobby was collecting about, scattering the foodstuff as it proceeds, and the latter is eagerly picked up 
pins, of whi had an interesting display, neatly arranged in the coal-cellar by the hungry deer, 
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strangers should be careful not 
near the stags, as they can be very savage am 
are not to be de pended on.—A. P. Russet! 
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